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SOPRANOS 
Adelaide Bishop 
Laura Castellano 
Rosina Da Rimini 
Leyna Gabriele 
Rhea Jackson 
Joy Kim 

lliona Kombrink 
Virginia MacWatters 
Janine Micheau 
Zinka Milanov 
Birgit Nilsson 
Marcella Pobbe 
Rebecca Radcliffe 
Esther Rethy 
Beverly Sills 
Teresa Stratas 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 
Grace Hoffman 
Martha Lipton 

Ira Malaniuk 

Hilde Rossel-Majdan 


CONTRALTOS 
Belen Amparan 
Fedora Barbieri 
Joann Grillo 
Jean Madeira 


TENORS 

Giuseppe Campora 
Davis Cunningham 
Walter Fredericks 
William Lewis 
James Melton 
Rebert Meuison 
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Dimiter Uzunov 
Ramon Vinay 


Wolfgang Windgassen 


BARITONES 

Joseph Boardman 
McHenry Boatwright 
Frank Guarrera 
Morley Meredith 
Robert Merrill 

Henri Noel 

Hugh Thompson 


BASS-BARITONES 
Kurt Boehme 
Deszo Ernster 
Gottlob Frick 
Edmond Karisrud 
Carl Palangi 
Joseph Rouleau 
Eberhard Wachter 
Otto Wiener 


VIOLINISTS 
Gabriel Banat 
Norman Carol 
Mischa Elman © 
Fredell Lack 
Jullan Olevsky 


Benno Rabinof 
Ruggiero Ricci 
Aaron Rosand 


PIANISTS 

Jose Echaniz 
Walter Hautzig 
Amparo Iturbi 
Jose Iturbi 
Bozidar Kunc 
Jacob Lateiner 
Rosa Linda 
Seymour Lipkin 
Robert Mueller 
Eloise Polk 

Sylvia Rabinof 
Robert Schrade 
Carl Seemann 
Ruth Slenczynska 
Takahiro Sonoda 
Alexander Uninsky 
Angelica Morales ven Sauer 
Earl Wild 


DUO-PIANISTS 

Ferrante and Teicher 
Nelson and Neal 

Josette and Yvette Roman 


HARPISTS 
Mildred Dilling 
Carles Saizede 


ENSEMBLE 
Curtis String Quartet 


National Artists cor. 


Luben Vichey, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y. 
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Paris Music Scene 
Dominated by 
Lamoureux Series 


Bernstein Hailed; Scandal 
At Opera over lAtlantide 


By CLaupE Rostanp 


Claude Rostand, who be- 
comes MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
Paris correspondent with this 
article, is a writer for three 

| French periodicals, La Table 
| Ronde, La Nef, and Le Guide 
| du Concert. | 
Paris—The opening of every win- 
ter season in Paris is invariably 
marked by the lamentations of all the 
music critics, who complain that the 
orchestras and opera companies 
always perform the same programs 
and operas. And it is really true that 
the musical life of Paris is very rou- 
tine. This year, however, the launch- 
ing of the season was notable for a 
certain effort towards novelty. 
Particular felicitations in this re- 
gard should be delivered to the Con- 
certs Lamoureux, which, at the in- 
stigation of their new chief conductor, 
Igor Markevitch, and honorary presi- 
dent, Georges Auric, have planned 
unusual programs which give a_just 
place to contemporary music. Thus, 
the opening concert included the 
European premiere of a symphonic 
work by Olivier Messiaen. It was a 
score called “Hymn”, dating from 
1928. Originally commissioned by 
Serge Koussevitzky, it had its world 
premiere in the United States at that 


time but fell into strange oblivion. 

This “Hymn” for large orchestra 
is obviously a work of youth (Mes- 
siaen was still a student at the Con- 
servatoire when he wrote it), but the 
originality of the composer is already 
completely clear: music shot full of 
color, rich and elaborate in texture, 
marked by an intense melodic feeling, 
harmonic and instrumental sensuous- 
ness, and revealing favorite intervals 
such as the augmented fourth and 
the major sixth. The influence of 
Paul Dukas, who was Messiaen’s 
teacher, is very clear. It is a brilliant, 
warmly colored piece of moderate 
proportions — lasting only about ten 
minutes—and it is surprising that con- 
ductors have not previously realized 
how this “Hymn” could show off both 
them and their orchestras. 

Admirably conducted by Igor 
Markevitch, it had a great effect upon 
the public. The Lamoureux Orches- 
tra was acclaimed, and it is only fair 
to remark that this orchestra has be- 
come not only one of the best in 
France but probably one of the best 
in the world. 

It has a quality that won the ap- 
preciation of Leonard Bernstein, who 
made his Parisian debut in the double 
role of conductor and pianist in two 
concerts with this orchestra. It is no 
exaggeration to state that Mr. Bern- 
stein conquered Paris in twice 90 min- 
utes. He was greeted with an almost 
delirious enthusiasm. 

At the first concert we heard the 
Second Symphony of Schumann, two 
Mozart arias sung by the Finnish bass 
Kim Borg, and Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps”; at the second, the 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto by 
Bach; the Piano Concerto in G, K. 
453, by Mozart; the Ravel Piano Con- 
certo in G; and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue”. We were extremely im- 
pressed by the musical temperament 

(Continued on page 5) 


Jochum Praised in American 


Debut in Los Angeles 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles.—Eugen Jochum, con- 
ductor of the Munich Radio Orches- 
tra and widely known as a guest 
conductor in the concert halls and 
opera houses of Europe, made his 
American debut as guest conductor 
of the first three programs of the 
40th anniversary season of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. For the open- 
ing concert, on Nov. 13-14, Mr. 
Jochum selected an all-orchestral pro- 
gram consisting of Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 33, in B flat, K. 319; Hindemith’s 
“Mathis der Maler”, and Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 2. 

It was immediately apparent that 
the conductor is a musician of emi- 
nent authority. He has a towering 
Stage personality, his manner is en- 
ergetic without being too athletic, and 
he produces a consistently agreeable 
sound from the orchestra. The 
Mozart was clear, phrased with taste 
and refinement. The Hindemith was 
perhaps the greatest success of the 
evening, combining an acute acousti- 
cal sense with a rare feeling for the 
austerity of the music. The Brahms 
was more on the virile than the ge- 
miitlich side, but it was always highly 
intelligent and strongly controlled. 


Expert Strauss 


The major work of Mr. Jochum’s 
second pair of concerts, on Nov. 20- 
21, was Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben”. 
A Munich conductor can be expected 
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Eugen Jochum — 
to do Strauss expertly, and this was 
an interpretation that was mindful 
of the virtuoso aspects but also sub- 
ordinated them to a picturesque musi- 
cal exposition. The same flair for the 
modern idiom that was apparent in 
the first week’s Hindemith was again 
obvious in Mr. Jochum’s precise and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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NASM Holds 34th Conference; 
St. Louis Site for Meeting 


Need for Revision of Copyright Law Discussed; 
Officers Elected Include Gorton as President 


By CHARLES MENEES 


St. Louis.—The 34th annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Schools of Music was held here Nov. 
28-29 at Hotel Sheraton - Jefferson, 
with 250 delegates and some 50 guests 
in attendance. Represented were 225 
university schools and departments of 
music, colleges and conservatories. 

Principal speakers were Earl Mc- 
Grath, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and now ex- 
ecutive officer of the Institute of 
Higher Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Howard Hanson, composer 
and also director of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of 
Rochester. 

One of the general sessions was 
devoted to discussion of the need for 
a general revision of the nation’s 
copyright law. Leader for this was 
John Donald Robb, dean emeritus of 
the College of Fine Arts, University 
of New Mexico. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Thomas Gorton, University of Kan- 
sas; Vice-President, Duane Branigan, 
University of Illinois; Treasurer (re- 
elected), Frank B. Jordan, Drake 
University; Secretary, Thomas Wil- 
liams, Knox College. 

Mr. Gorton succeeds E. William 
Doty, University of Texas, who has 
served as president the past three 
years. Mr. Williams succeeds Bur- 
net C. Tuthill, Memphis, College of 
Music, an NASM founder who had 
served as secretary for 34 years and 
will continue as secretary emeritus 
until next July 1. 

Named to the Commission on Cur- 
ricula were Walter Duerksen, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, and Paul M. Oberg, 
University of Minnesota; to the Grad- 
uate Commission, Karl Ahrendt, Ohio 
University, and Everett Timm, Louisi- 
ana State University; to the Commis- 
sion on Ethics, Sister M. Gabriella, 
Marymont College, Salina, Kan. 
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Regional vice-presidents were 
named as follows: (1) Leslie Spell- 
man, Redlands University: (2) Bruce 
Rogers, College of Puget Sound; (3) 
Millard M. Laing, Kansas State 
Teachers College; (4) Hymie Voxman, 
University of Iowa; (5) James P, Ken- 
nedy, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University; (6) Chester Williams, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton; (7) Clemens Sandresky, Salem 
College, Winston Salem, N. C.; (8) 
Wilbur Rowand, University of Ala- 
bama; (9) Everett Timm, LSU. 

Schools promoted to full NASM 
membership were: Arkansas State 
teachers College, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Georgia State College for 
Women, Heidelberg College, Linfield 
College, Oklahoma College for 
Women, and University of Mississippi. 

Admitted for associate membership 
were Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Saint Mary of the Woods College, 
Texas Women’s University, Univer- 
sity of Houston, State Teachers Col- 
lege of West Chester, Pa., and West- 
minster College Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Mr. Robb pointed out that the last 
general revision of the copyright law 
was in 1909 and that most of its pro- 
visions have been antiquated by tele- 
vision, recordings of various types 
and other innovations in the music 
world. It was pointed out that com- 
posers, for instance, get no royalties 
from films of the past that have been 
released by major studios for tele- 
vision use. 

Mr. Robb further pointed out the 
urgent need for pending revisions of 
the law in Congress. The copyright 
law, he said, should be brought com- 
pletely up to date and made to con- 
form with world copyright practice. 

The convention took no official 
action on copyright, but instead se- 
cured written recommendations from 
delegates. These recommendations 
will be sifted by an NASM commit- 
tee and will be presented in official 
form to Congress when hearings on 
the matter are opened. NASM will 
also send an official spokesman to 
these hearings. 

Mr. McGrath, in an address en- 
titled “General Education, Re-exam- 
ined”, warned that the greatest danger 
from totalitarianism is that Amevica 


(Continued on page !0) 
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New Approach to Old Problem 


editorial before, you probably are right. It has 

been written periodically, with variations, for 
at least a generation, and its unchanging theme 
is the pressing need for some sort of official gov- 
ernmental recognition of the arts as a part of the 
American way of life—like health, commerce and 
the postal service—and for at least a modicum of 
financial support from the same source such as is 
made available in virtually every other civilized 
country in the world. 


[' IT SEEMS to you that you have read this 


The cemeteries are full of noble souls who have 
bled, if not actually died, for this cause, and there 
no doubt will be many more of them before 
anything is accomplished. And the reams of 
newsprint devoted to the subject, as well as the 
running yards of oratory, in Congress and out, 
must run into the millions. 


Bur here we are on the barricades once more 

to report a bit of good news, lend support 
to a slightly new approach, and marvel at the 
incongruities of this world. 


Working backwards, let us ponder the fact that 
the Lyric Opera of Chicago recently received a 
government subsidy of $16,000. But the seat of 
that government, as the New York Times ob- 
serves, is not on the Potomac but on the Tiber. 
The government of Italy, a land into which the 
United States poured millions for post-war re- 
habilitation, has felt the urgency of helping to 
guarantee the continued life of an opera company 
in one of the richest cities in the richest country 
in the world! On second thought, incongruity 
seems hardly the word. 


THE bit of good news: Congress has approved, 

and the President has signed, a bill authorizing 
a National Cultural Center and a 9.4-acre site 
has been selected for it. All that is required is 


$25,000,000, to be raised by private subscription 
in the next five years, to build something on the 
site. In the event the good news in this item 
escapes you, it is the fact that the Government 
has officially approved in principle the idea of a 
National Cultural Center and has given permis- 
sion for somebody else to put up the money. 


AND now for the heartening new approach. 

Al Manuti, president of New York Local 802 
of the American Federation of Musicians, pro- 
posed to Governor-elect Rockefeller that New 
York establish a permanent state agency to foster 
music and the other performing arts with appro- 
priate and continuing financial backing. Mr. 
Rockefeller, whose family fortune, has made tre- 
mendous contributions to both art and science, 
is said to be enthusiastic about the proposal. 


Mr. Manuti, we think, may be advocating 
the ultimate solution to the government - aid 
problem. It seems clear that no massive federal- 
aid program, even though it would represent a 
tiny item in the budget, has any chance of ap- 
proval in this generation, for the simple reason 
that too many of the national legislators represent 
constituents who are either non-culturally or anti- 
culturally minded. 


(CERTAIN states, however, and New York cer- 

tainly is one of them, probably have reached a 
degree of civilization where the populace would 
not seriously oppose the expenditure of a small 
fraction of their tax dollar on behalf of the per- 
forming arts as is done in Europe. It would be 
a sort of “local option” affair, and if one state 
began it with good results, the idea undoubtedly 
would be taken up by others. 


We think you may have something going there, 
Mr. Manuti, and we wish you—and Mr. Rocke- 
feller—good hunting. 


Golden Anniversary for Elman 


O round out 50 years of work in any field of 

endeavor and be ready with a firm hand to 

begin on the second 50, as Mischa Elman, 
dean of violinists, is doing this season, is in itself 
an awe-inspiring achievement. But even more 
impressive, in the case of Elman, is the fact that, 
after a half-century of continuous playing all 
over the globe, he is today as brilliant an artist, 
in some ways more brilliant, than ever before. 





true spiritual heir of the great classical tradition. 


Born in Paris, he studied at the Conservatoire, where he became a first- 
prize student. He made his debut with the Orchestra of the Concerts 
Colonne, which was followed by tours throughout Europe, where he 
played with nearly all the eminent conductors of his generation. As his 
fame spread, his tours extended to North and South America, Africa, 


and the Far East. 


His first concert in the United States was given in 1948, following a 
historic series of festival appearances with Artur Schnabel, Joseph Szigeti. 


On the front cover 


Pierre Fournier, distinguished French cellist, is now at the pinnacle of 
his career. Acclaimed on five continents, he is regarded by critics as a 


There is a new introspective quality and a new 
refinement, both in tone and in interpretative 
style, which confirm the adage that a true artist 
never stops learning. 


WE JOIN the entire musical world in congratu- 

lating Mischa Elman on the attainment of this 
great milestone and to wish him Godspeed on the 
long career that we all hope still lies ahead. 





and William Primrose. Five years later, in 1953, the French Government 


made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Following heavily booked tours in the Americas, South Africa, and 
Europe during the coming season, Mr. Fournier will return to the United 


States during the late autumn of 1959. 


Mr. Fournier can be heard on recordings issued by London ffrr. 


PIERRE 
FOURNIER 
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Paris Scene 


(Continued from page 3) 


of Mr. Bernstein, and, if the errors 
of style that marked his interpreta- 
tions did not go unnoticed, they were 

oned voluntarily, because of the 
life and youthful verve of his per- 
formances. 

Mr. Bernstein also conducted a 
third program, but this time with the 
Orchestre National. He chose the 
Second Symphony of Mahler. But in 
this work he disappointed us some- 
what. His conception was fragmen- 
tary; he did not bring out the grand 
architectonic lines of the work nor 
its majestic structural plan. He tended 
to lose himse!f in carefully worked 
out sonorous detail at the expense of 
the expressive grandeur of the sym- 
phony. But all reservations aside, one 
can say that Mr. Bernstein made an 
extremely sympathetic impression 
upon Paris. 


Trouble at the Opera 


The Opéra was the scene of a little 
scandal which occurred in connection 
with the production of “L’Atlantide”, 
an opera-ballet by Henri Tomasi with 
a libretto based on a famous novel by 
Pierre Benoit. It is well known that 
the administrator of the Paris opera 
houses, Georges Hirsch, is at present 
the subject of a violent and justifiable 
controversy over both his artistic and 
administrative policies. Some of the 
newspapers have taken a position pro 
or con. During the rehearsals of 
“L’Atlantide” the dancer Tcherina in- 
dignantly resigned, because she had 
been asked to wear fiesh-colored 
tights, more suitable for the “Folies 
Bergéres” than for a serious theatre. 
In the ensuing dispute, Serge Lifar, 
who has guided the Paris Opéra Bal- 
let for the past 30 years, also resigned. 

It all amounted to much ado about 
nothing, for Tomasi’s work is very 
feeble. It is a thin score, in bad 
taste, and, worst of all, tinged with 
a music-hall orientalism. The spec- 
tacle has been produced in luxurious 
style and cost a respectable number 
of millions of francs, but unfor- 
tunately it is extremely vulgar and 
conventional. The only compensa- 
tion for this sad spectacle is the pres- 
ence of the ballerina Claude Bessy 
(who took Tcherina’s role as Antinea 
at short notice). In spite of George 
Skibine’s rather weak choreography, 
Miss Bessy has won a personal tri- 
umph which is as much owing to her 
adorable plastic qualities as to her 
dazzling technique. ’ 


New “Salome” 


After this disappointment, the 
Opéra came forth with a delightful 
surprise: a revival of Strauss’s 
“Salome” with a young soprano who 
made her debut in this crushing role: 
Jane Rhodes. Two or three years ago, 
Miss Rhodes began to attract atten- 
tion in provincial opera houses and 
in Paris. She has the makings of a 
great dramatic so oO, and critics 
agree that she is one of the brightest 
a of the French lyric theatre to- 


y. 
She is probably a bit too young 
vocally unseasoned to give com- 
plete satisfaction in the role of 
ome, but one feels certain that in 
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a few years she will be perfect in it. 
Musically, her style is excellent and 
she is a very intelligent actress. Her 
voice is magnificent, warm in timbre 
and rich in quality, and she has a 


beautiful vocal technique. Unfor- 
tunately, she was the victim of a very 
poor stage design by Jose Beckmans, 
a former singer who seems to make 
a specialty of stupid, vulgar, and out- 
moded scenery. 

Another important revival at the 
Paris Opéra has been Verdi’s “Un 
Ballo in Maschera”. This was par- 
ticularly interesting because it was 
given with the original libretto for 
the first time at the Opera. This was 
owing to the initiative of Margherita 





Studio Liseg 
Pierre Boulez 


Wallmann, of La Scala in Milan, to 
whom the Paris Opéra appealed to 
direct this production. 

It is well known that Verdi com- 
posed “Un Ballo in Maschera” after 
a French play called “Gustave III, 
roi de Suéde”, which was also used 
as an opera libretto by Auber and by 
Mercadante. But, since this libretto 
glorified the murder of a European 
sovereign, and since Orsini had at- 
tempted to kill Napoleon III some 
time before the Verdi work was 
scheduled to be given at the San 
Carlo Opera, the royal censor at 
Naples ordered Verdi to make 
changes in the libretto. Regretfully, 
Verdi obeyed. He preserved the dra- 
matic and narrative elements of the 
play, but transferred the action to 
Puritan Boston, in the 17th century. 
It was in this form that the opera 
was given originally. 


Transfer to Swedish Court 


Miss Wallmann has restored the 
opera to its original framework, with 
the scene laid at the Swedish court, 
as Verdi conceived it. This ambiance 
is evoked by the very beautiful décor 
and costumes of Georges Wakhevitch, 
who has given us one of his most 
sumptuous and inventive conceptions. 
The opera is sung in the original 
Italian, which is an innovation, for, 
in general, at the Opéra everything 
is sung in French. The singers—all of 
whom were French—met the lan- 
guage challenge very competently. 

Albert Lance (as King Gustave 
III) possesses a good style and a 
pleasant voice; the role was a little 
heavy for him, but he carried it off 
well. Régine Crespin (as Amelia, 
Countess Anckerstrém) had brilliance 
and dramatic power; her voice can 
be a little metallic and shrill, but 


when she takes pains not to force it, 
the timbre is beautiful. Denise Schar- 
ley (Ulrica) has a rich lower range 
and an excellent stage presence. But 
René Bianco (as Renato, Count 
Anckerstrém) had trouble with his 
upper tones, since the role lay too 
high for him, and his voice was white 
and monotonous; the necessary im- 
pact was wholly lacking. 

But the grand triumph was Miss 
Wallimann’s. Her production was 
superb; she gave the whole ensemble 
one single life, one conviction, and 
an incomparable grandeur. She is 
one of the greatest operatic directors 
of our time. She even succeeded in 
making the chorus of the Paris Opéra 





Louis Melancon 


Igor Markevitch 


perform gracefully — which is a 
miracle! 

In the concert domain the high- 
light of the opening season was the 
French premiere of Igor Stravinsky’s 
new “Threni, id est Lamentationes 
Jeremiae Prophetae”, which Stravin- 
sky himself conducted at one of the 
concerts that Pierre Boulez organizes 
each winter under the title of “Do- 
maine musical”. Outstanding con- 
temporary works are played at these 
concerts. 


Dodecaphonic Yet Stravinskian 


“Threni” is a sort of cantata, com- 
posed in imitation of the “Tenebrae” 
that are sung during Holy Week. It 
is the most remarkable work that 
Stravinsky has composed during his 
most recent stylistic period. The 
work is, in effect, both dodecaphonic 
and serial; but its character is none- 
theless essentially Stravinskian. One 
can even find definite reminders of 
the epoch of “Les Noces”, of 
“Mavra”, and especially of “Renard”. 
It is an extremely austere work, but 
full of music, and of music that 
arouses in the listener a profound 
emotional response. 

The recent scores of Stravinsky, 
such as the “Canticum sacrim” and 
the “Agon”, have interested us. That 
of the “Threni” touches us. It is lofty 
music, stripped to the bare bones, for 
all its great refinement of workman- 
ship. This functional simplicity never 
makes it seem emaciated, and, even 
when the music becomes physically 
rarified, the texture remains dense, 
strongly woven. It breathes an in- 
tense spirit of prayer; it is beautiful 
religious substance, sound as stone. 

This novelty was acclaimed with 
much fervor and enthusiasm by the 
some 2,500 persons who filled the 





Salle Pleyel. Paris retains a long- 
standing tenderness for Stravinsky, 
who is himself a Parisian of former 
years and who experienced in our 
capital some of the most beautiful 
and heroic episodes in his artistic 
life. 

It was probably because of this 
affection for Stravinsky that the pub- 
lic showed itself so tolerant towards 
the performance at this concert, which 
was not very satisfactory, at least as 
far as the singers were concerned. 
They were Francoise Ogeas, soprano; 

prie-Thérése Cahn, alto; Jean Gir- 
audeau, tenor; Jacques Linsolas, bass; 
and Georges Jollis, bass. Only the 
tenor, Mr. Giraudeau, had really 
mastered his part, which was fearfully 
difficult. The others struggled with 
their music, which is obviously of the 
utmost technical challenge. The ideal 
solution would have been to obtain 
religious singers or monks possessing 
voices without dramatic character but 
with great virtuosity, rather than pro- 
fessional concert and opera singers. 


Boulez Work has Premiere 


Before having done with the con- 
cert domain, I should single out the 
Parisian premiere of one of the latest 
works by Pierre Boulez, “Deux Im- 
provisations sur Mallarmé”. These 
are two little cantatas which were 
given at the inaugural concert of the 
hall of the UNESCO headquarers. 
They are set for coloratura soprano 
and nine instruments (harp, vibra- 
phone, chimes, piano, and abundant 
percussion). They are composed to 
two sonnets of Mallarmé (“Le viérge, 
le vivace, et le bel ajourd’hui” and 
“Une dentelle s’aboiit”). 

They form a remarkable work, of 
which the subtle structure reveals the 
rigor of Mallarmé’s poetic construc- 
tion, and also the volatile and elusive 
freedom of touch characteristic of the 
art of this poet. The mobility so typi- 
cal in Mallarmés writing and so 
miraculous in its effect finds here a 
musical equivalent that is astonish- 
ingly just, both in the vocal parts, 
which seem almost improvisational 
and in the exquisitely fashioned in- 
strumental accompaniment. So pro- 
found and so perfect a correspond- 
ence between poetry and music in 
setting Mallarmé is almost unique. 

Boulez has succeeded in recreating 
the verbal music of Mallarmé, which 
is sometimes as elusive as the folding 
of satin. He has emulated the fasci- 
nating liberty of invention of images, 
as well as the complete suppleness 
that characterizes the rigorous design 
of the structures of Mallarmé. The 
soprano part was sung by the prodigi- 
ously gifted coloratura, Ilse Hollweg, 
whose crystalline tone and vertiginous 
exactitude worked marvels in this 
work, which is so complex in its 
refinement and so strong in its musi- 
cal material. It is unquestionably one 
of Boulez’s most accomplished works. 


Belgians Accept 
United States Theatre 


Brussels—The Belgian Govern- 
ment announced the acceptance of the 
United States Theatre at the Brussels 
World Fair as a gift. The theatre has 
a 1,200-seat auditorium and_ is 
equipped with most modern technical 
devices. 
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Second “World Premiere” 
Given of Janacek Opera 


By Everett HELM 


Stuttgart—One day after its world 
premiere in Brno, Czechoslovakia, 
Janacek’s opera “Fate” had another 
world premiere in the Wiirttemberg 
State Opera in Stuttgart. Strange as it 
may seem, Stuttgart’s Urauffiihrung 
was a legitimate one, for the Stuttgart 
version differed radically from the one 
produced in Brno. 

The clue to this seeming contra- 
diction rests on the fact that neither 
performance was entirely true to the 
work as Janacek left it. Dramaturgi- 
cally, this is the weakest of the Czech 
composer’s nine operas. It is a virtual 
impossibility to perform it in its 
original form—or rather in either of 
its two original forms, since the first 
and third acts are transposed in two 
Janacek manuscripts. In Brno, where 
Janacek spent many years of his life, 
the original was followed as closely 
as possible—and quite rightly so, for 
the premiere took place in conjunc- 
tion with the International Musi- 
cological Congress on the subject 
“Leos Janmacek and Contemporary 
Music”. In Stuttgart, the dramatic 
structure was reworked by Kurt 
Honolka in order to obviate inherent 
weaknesses—and quite rightly so, for 
this overhauling results in a much 
better piece. In neither case was the 
actual music of Janacek tampered 
with, and this too can only be 
applauded, since the score is the 
opera’s only raison d’étre. 


Brno and Stuttgart Versions 


_ Both Brno and Stuttgart arrived 
independently at the same major 
change in the work’s structure. The 
last act (which in one of Janacek’s 
earlier versions was the first) con- 
sists principally of a long monologue, 
in which the main character, a com- 
poser, relates the story of a great love 
and its tragic consequences. On the 
surface he is telling this story in con- 
nection with his own unfinished opera 
—a “play within a play” situation. In 
fact, however, this is the story of his 
own life, and as his narration be- 
comes more and more impassioned, 
this fact becomes increasingly clear to 
his listeners. The composer’s mono- 
logue emerges as a “confession of 
guilt” in the Eastern, especially the 
Russian, tradition of Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky. By splitting this mono- 
logue Into two parts, a “flashback” 
effect is achieved, and the main action 
is “framed” by the beginning and end 
of the composer’s narration. 

This was practically the only im- 
provement made on Janacek’s original 
version in Brno. Honolka’s more dras- 
tic changes included not only that one 
but also the shifting of whole parts 
of the score from one act to another, 
the repetition of certain passages with 
or without new text, changes in stage 
directions and a change in the setting 
of the monologue. In Janacek’s origi- 
nal, the composer tells his story to 
students at a conservatory; in the 
Honolka arrangement, the monologue 
takes place back stage in an opera 
house. 


All these changes (in which, it 
must be repeated, not a note of Jana- 
cek’s is altered) serve to bolster the 
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dramatic structure and would almost 
certainly receive the approval of the 
composer if he were alive today. It 
was partly because of its dramaturgi- 
cal ineptness that “Fate” suffered the 
misfortune of never being produced 
during the composer’s lifetime. He 
wrote it in 1903-04 and tried in vain 
to have it produced in Prague and 
elsewhere. As late as 1917, he begged 
the German translator, Max Brod, to 
undertake a complete revision of the 
work, but the latter, unfortunately, 
refused. The unhappy lot of “Fate” 
was further complicated by the fact 
that it is a Schliissel opera—a “key” 
opera, in which some of the charac- 
ters are drawn from life. The main 
character, the composer Zivny, is 
quite clearly a portrait of a Czech 
composer Celansky, who later became 
a conductor at the Prague Opera. It 


to the ground, saying that the end of 
the unfinished work lies in God’s 
hands, and collapses. 

This unfortunate plot, with its 
Ibsenesque and Strindbergian flavor 
and with its autobiographical ele- 
ments, is saved from utter pathos by 
the nobility and the beauty of Jana- 
cek’s score, which is remarkable 
among this composer’s operas for its 
lyrical qualities and which is charac- 
terized by the restraint with which 
this melodramatic story is translated 
into sound. Whereas another com- 
poser might have “laid it on” with 
the full orchestra and with tear- 
jerking effects, Janacek’s music never 
descends to the banal, the obvious or 
the sentimental. Exaggeration is scru- 
pulously avoided in the score, which 
is distinguished by the seemingly in- 
exhaustible invention of this fascinat- 
ing composer. 


Schwieger Conducts Opera 


In the Stuttgart Opera the work had 
a splendid performance. Guest con- 
ductor Hans Schwieger, who flew back 
to America immediately after the 
third performance to start the season 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
gave the score a sensitive and highly 
musical reading, and the orchestra 
responded to his expert direction. The 





Fotostudio Weizsaecker 


“Schicksal”, the opera of Janacek that was recently heard in Stuttgart. 
Pictured is the scene at the health resort 


was he, of all people, who received 
Janacek’s score for consideration and 
who promptly shelved it. 

The story of “Fate”, in compressed 
form, is the following: In a fashion- 
able spa, the composer Zivny appears 
on the wedding day of his former 
mistress, Mila. They had been happy 
together until Mila’s mother, hoping 
to escape from her life-long poverty, 
had persuaded her daughter to leave 
the penurious composer for a rich 
man whom she does not love but is 
nevertheless about to marry. Recall- 
ing old times, Mila decides to go back 
to Zivny, and the two depart together, 
much to the chagrin of the bride- 
groom and, more especially, the 
mother. Six years later the pair, who 
now have a child, are seen in Zivny’s 
poorly-furnished rooms. Poverty and 
Zivny’s jealousy have cast a shadow 
on their love. In such a state he is 
unable to complete his opera. Mila’s 
mother appears and urges her to leave 
Zivny. Zivny, overhearing this, throws 
the mother out and in a heated argu- 
ment with his wife, tries to keep her 
by force from leaving. She falls dead. 
(In the original version, the mother 
throws her from the balcony.) Back- 
stage in an opera house (originally, 
ten \ :ars later and in a conservatory) 
Zivny speaks of his opera and gradu- 
ally goes over into a perso con- 
fession of guilt. He throws the score 


leading role of Zivny was sung and 
acted superbly by Josef Traxel. Lore 
Wissmann was an excellent Mila, and 
the supporting cast, including Fritz 
Wunderlich and Paula Brivhalne, was 
of good quality. 

Peter Stanchina’s stage direction did 
much to emphasize the basic problem 
with which the work is concerned— 
namely, the creative artist in society 
and in marriage. For Stanchina, as 
for Leni Bauer-Ecsy, the designer of 
costumes and sets, the question of 
how realistic the production should be 
was anything but simpie. Janacek: was 
an outspoken realist, who treated uni- 
versal problems in a direct, concrete 
manner. An abstract staging would 
have gone against the grain of the 
piece, while a naively realistic one, 
such as was given in Brno, runs the 
risk of missing the underlying point. 
The compromise solution found in 
Stuttgart, in which the deeper impli- 
cations of the story are indicated but 
not over-developed into Weltan- 
schauung, was a satisfactory one. 

That “Fate” will become a reper- 
tory opera is most improbable. But it 
is by virtue of its score a work that 
deserves more than an occasional 
hearing. This, like the other rarely- 
produced operas heard in Brno, re- 
veals Janacek as a powerful creative 
force, deserving of far greater recog- 
nition than he has hitherto received. 


Bernstein Returns 
To La Seala 


Milan.—After several years of ab- 
sence, Leonard Bernstein returned to 
La Scala to conduct Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 2 and Prokofieff’s 
Symphony No. 5. Mr. Bernstein, who 
will be long remembered by the lo- 
cal audience for his excellent per- 
formances of Cherubini’s “Medea” 
(with Maria Callas and Margherita 
Wallmann as colleagues), was en- 
thusiastically received. 

A similar ovation was accorded to 
Herbert von Karajan and the Berlin 
Philharmonic in a Beethoven program 
consisting of the “Coriolan” Over- 
ture, and Symphonies No. 5 and 6, 
The apex of the concert was the third 
movement of the Sixth, in which Mr, 
von Karajan created an excitement 
and atmosphere which I have never 
heard before in this particular work. 

Lovro von Matacic conducted a 
more varied program, which included 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 103, Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 4 
(played with tenderness and warmth 
by Claudio Arrau), “Tamara” by 
Balakirev, and “Dibuk” by Rocca. 
Mr. von Matacic displayed great sen- 
sitivity and fine command over the 
orchestra. 

Ferenc Fricsay showed a_ heavy 
hand in Mozart’s Symphony K. 201 
and even in the Concerto for Orches- 
tra by his feliow countryman Bela 
Bartok. Mr. Fricsay’s accompaniment 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Piano Concerto 
was more commendable, and even 
though the soloist Benedetti Michel- 
angeli was known to be ill that even- 
ing, his technical ability was able to 
overcome his physical indisposition. 

Another welcome return to 
Scala after some years of absence was 
that of Carlo Maria Giulini, who con- 
ducted a Brahms concert including 
the Tragic Overture, the Double Con- 
certo for Violin and Cello, and the 
First Symphony. Mr. Giulini has un- 
doubtedly matured in his interpreta- 
tive conception, but he still did not 
get the volume from the orchestra to 
match the generosity of his gestures. 
The soloists were Gioconda Da Vito 
and Amedeo Baldovino. 

It is always pleasant to finish an 
article on a happy note, which in this 
case is due to the stupendous recital 
given by Yehudi Menuhin, a great 
technician and interpreter of unique 
musical qualities. After an extremely 
heavy program, Mr. Menuhin obliged 
most generously with five encores. 

—Peter Dragadze 


Vienna Philharmonic 
Announces World Tour 


Vienna.—The Executive Board of 
the Vienna Philharmonic ‘has an- 
nounced the itinerary for the 1959 
world tour of the orchestra. Sched- 
uled for the fall of next year, for 
approximately six weeks, the tour will 
probably include concerts in the fol- 
lowing cities: Moscow, Leningrad, 
Tokyo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Montreal, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Washington. . 

Possible stops are envisaged also in 
Hong Kong, Manila, Honolulu, Mex 
ico City, London, and Paris. 
concerts, in total about 33, will be 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
The repertory will include five dif- 
ferent programs, by Austrian and 
German composers. One of the cet- 
tral works to be heard within the 
framework of the programs will be 
the Eighth Symphony by Anton 
Bruckner. 
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THE BOLSHO! BALLET 


from Moscow (Spring 1959) 


from Moscow — Company of 106 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 


First visit to the U.S. 


IGOR MARKEVITCH, Conductor 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly Sadler's Wells Ballet) 


COMPANY ROBERTO IGLESIAS SPANISH BALLET 


from Madrid — Company of 20 


MADELEINE RENAUD — 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT COMPANY 


from Paris 
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THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS } 
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KATHARINE CORNELL in “DEAR LIAR” 


based on the George Bernard Shaw — 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell correspondence 


ARNOLD MOSS and the 
Shakespeare Festival Players 
in “THE TEMPEST” and 
"MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


DOROTHY STICKNEY in “A LOVELY LIGHT” 


A dramatic fantasy on the life of Edna St. Vincent Millay 


EMLYN WILLIAMS as “A BOY GROWING UP” 
The Dylan Thomas show which scored 
such a hit on Broadway and in London 





The return of the great Soviet cellist 


The superb English guitarist and lutenist 


Pianist and Composer, a Jazz Giant 


Witch for further 
important 
announcements 
from S. Hurok 
regarding great 
names in music 
yet to come, 


MSTISLAY ROSTROPOVICH 


JULIAN BREAM 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 
HUROK ARTISTS INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Circle 5-0500 

Cable Address: Hurat, New York 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET 


"The 20th Century Troubadour" 


ZARA DOLOUKHANOVA 


Noted Soviet Mezzo Soprano 


IGOR BESRODNI 


Distinguished Soviet Violinist 


ERROLL GARNER and his TRIO 





West Coast office: 
427 West Fifth St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Left to right: Herbert O. Fox, Vice-President and Managing Director of 
Community Concerts; David Ferguson, President; Richard D. Yarnall, 
Vice-President and Western Manager; Gerald A. Devlin, Vice-President 


and Eastern Manager 


N Nov. 17, two weeks earlier 
Q) than in previous years, Com- 

munity Concerts Inc. and its 
affiliate, Community Concerts of 
Canada Ltd., welcomed their 61 
field representatives to New York 
City for the opening of the 31st 
annual Community Concerts Con- 
ference. 

The earlier conference period 
was adopted, according to Com- 
munity executives, to enable rep- 
resentatives to begin preparatory 
visits to local Community Concert 
Associations in December, a month 
in advance of the customary sched- 
ule. This will increase the time 
available to each association for 
preparatory work with the repre- 
sentative. It will also be possible 
for some associations to make 
tentative arrangements at an earlier 
date for artists in particular de- 
mand, thereby facilitating their en- 
gagement. Finally, representatives 
will have more time to assist in 
organizing new associations. 


Left to right: Florence Strandberg* ; Russell Rokahr* ; Amy Wilcox* ; Lillian Kilgariff* ; Dorothy Donahue* ; Edgar M. Kneedler, Eastern Sales Manager ? 


Intensified preparatory work be- 
came the theme of the morning 
conference sessions. The _ repre- 
sentatives joined company execu- 
tives in panel discussions devoted 
to the expansion and improvement 
of this and other facets of Com- 
munity’s service to its affiliated 
associations. Presiding at these 
sessions were David Ferguson, 
President of Community; Herbert 
O. Fox, Vice-President and Man- 
aging Director; Gerald A. Devlin, 
Vice-President and Eastern Mana- 
ger; and Richard D. Yarnall, Vice- 
President and Western Manager. 
Also heard were discussions by 
Ruth Enders Harvey and Miriam 
Barker, Booking Directors; J. 
Warren Tapscott, Executive Assist- 
ant; Arlene Steele, Program Direc- 
tor; and George Mullen, head of 
Community’s Service Department. 

Representatives heard addresses 
by Arthur Judson and F. C. Cop- 
picus, and were brought up to date 
regarding Columbia’s roster of art- 
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Community Concerts Greets 


61 Field Representatives 


To 3lst Annual Conference 


ists and attractions for the 1959-60 
season by F. C. Schang, Kurt 
Weinhold, William Judd, Hum- 
phrey Doulens, Leverett Wright, 
Schuyler Chapin, Nelly Walter, F. 
C. Schang III, Thomas Thompson, 
Edgar Kneedler, and Harry Beall. 

On the lighter side, the confer- 
ence was Officially opened with a 
banquet at the Sky Garden Roof 
of the St. Moritz Hotel, attended 
by Community and Columbia ex- 
ecutives and key personnel. On 
this occasion, representatives ex- 
pressed their delight at the an- 
nouncement by F. C. Schang, 
President of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, that the company’s board 
of directors planned to elect Mr. 
Devlin and Mr. Yarnall as direc- 
tors and vice-presidents of Colum- 
bia as well as of Community. These 
changes, made official at a subse- 
quent meeting of the board, bring 
to four Community’s representa- 
tion on the Columbia board, which 
already included Mr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Fox. 

A conference highlight was the 
festive Thanksgiving Dinner at the 
Metropolitan Opera Club and the 
Metropolitan’s special performance 
of “Fledermaus”, whose cast in- 


cluded Hilde Gueden and Theodor 
Uppman. Other features were the 
New York Philharmonic’s _per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, under the baton of 
Herbert von Karajan, with Leon- 
tyne Price, Maureen Forrester, 
Leopold Simoneau, and Norman 
Scott as soloists; Carnegie Hall con- 
certs by the Danish National Or- 
chestra and by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Howard 
Mitchell, with Jorge Bolet, pianist, 
as soloist; and a performance of 
“The Music Man”. 

The traditional afternoon musi- 
cales, arranged each year especially 
for the conference, this year pre- 
sented 35 different artists and at- 
tractions. Grant Johannesen, pian- 
ist, was heard in his Carnegie Hall 
recital. Town Hall recitals were 
given by Mary McMurray, mezzo- 
soprano; Elena Nikolaidi, contral- 


to; and Herman Godes and Theo- © 


dore Lettvin, pianists. Coleman 


Blumfield gave a piano recital at 7 


the Kaufmann Memorial Audi- 


torium. 


The annual meeting of the board { 
of directors of Community Con- 7 
certs of Canada Ltd. was held on © 
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for Columbia Artists; Salome Rothenberg* ; Kay Robinson* ; Thomas Thompson, Associate in Weinhold Division of Columbia (*Denotes Community 


Representative) 


we 


Left to right: Schuyler G. Chapin, Associate in Judson, O’Neill, and Judd Division of Columbia Artists; Leonard Exum*; David Lloyd; Clay White's 
Albert da Costa; Richard McCollum*; John Sheldon*; Warren Rhind* (*Denotes Community Representative) ES 
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Community Personnel, 


Artists Mingle During 


Conference Activities 


1. F. C. Schang, President of Columbia Artists 
and Chairman of the Board of Community 
Concerts; Rosalind Elias; Heidi Krall; 
Humphrey Doulens, Vice-President of 
Columbia 








. Arthur Judson, Gay Sandelin*, Jorge Bolet 





- Walter Cassel; Tiny Stacy* ; Kurt Weinhold, 
Vice-President of Columbia; Jack Howells* 


- William Judd, Vice-President of Columbia; 
Mabel Roeth*; Camelia Camphell*; Lo- 
renzo Alvary 


. Marjorie Cooney* ; Eileen Farrell; Ruth M. 
O’Neill, Vice-President of Columbia; Arthur 
Whittemore 


- Robert Stafford*, Joyce McLean*, Velma 
Anne Smith*, Skitch Henderson 


. M. PAbbé Antoine Perreault; M. PAbbé 
Georges Beaulieu, board member of Com- 
munity Concerts of Canada, Ltd.; Patricia 
Cameron* ; Gloria Davy; Michel Vermette* 











- John Cunningham*, Gary Graffman, Claude 
Frank, Charles Rosen 


. Richard Cass; Mary Kelley*; James F. 
Willis, board member of Community Con- 
certs of Canada, Ltd.; Mrs. Yi-Kwei Sze; 
Mr. Sze 


. J. Warren Tapscott, Executive Assistant of 
Community Concerts; Peggy Blackburn* ; 
Mrs. Theodor Uppman; Mr. Uppman; 
Pauline Walston* 


Frances Archer, Igor Gorin, Lucille Schrein- 
er*, J. Stuart Nall*, Beverly Gile 


- Lacy Herrmann, Mrs. Frederick C. Schang; 
Hilde Gueden (Mrs. Herrmann) 


Lois Holler*; F. C. Schang III, Associate 
in Schang, Doulens, and Wright Division 
of Columbia; Elaine Malbin 








. Clay White*, Jerry Wax*, Mildred Miller, 
Leon Harrelson* 


. Frances Yeend; Stanley Babin; Ruth Enders 
Harvey, Eastern Booking Director of Com- 
munity; Jerry Costa* 


(All captions read from left to right. 
* Denotes Community Representative.) 
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BOTTOM ROW, left to right. George Mullen, head of Service Department; 
J. Warren Tapscott, Executive Assistant; Miriam Barker, Western Book- 
ing Director; Richard D. Yarnall, Vice-President and Western Manager; 
Herbert O. Fox, Vice-President and Managing Director; David Ferguson, 
President and Pacific Coast Manager; Gerald A. Devlin, Vice-President 
and Eastern Manager; Ruth Enders Harvey, Eastern Booking Director; 
Leo Bernache, Manager, Community Concerts of Canada; Arlene Steele, 
Program Department head; Mary Ruder, Contract Depariment head. 


SECOND ROW FROM BOTTOM. 


Community representatives: John 


Schickling, Amy Wilcox, Leon Harrelson, Pauline Walston, Warren Rhind, 
Lucille Schreiner, Robert Stafford, Peggy Blackburn, Tiny Stacy, Jack 
Howells. Dorothy Schory, Don Witham, Elizabeth Taylor, Florence Strand- 


berg, Inga Williams, Betty Mann 


Community 


(Continued from page 8) 

Nov. 28, and its members were 
Community’s guests for the closing 
events of the conference. Members 
include M. l’abbé Georges Beau- 
lieu, of Rimouski, Quebec; Roy 
Cole, of Hamilton, Ontario; James 


Willis, of Halifax, N. S.; and Gor- 
don Henderson, counsel. 

The conference was brought to a 
close with a gala buffet party at- 
tended by more than 300 guests. 
Present, in addition to Community 
representatives, were artists under 
Columbia management and visiting 
Community committee members 
from the United States and Canada. 


NASM Conference Urges Arts Support 


(Continued from page 3) 

may unconsciously adopt its most re- 
pugnant features. One such feature 
is the excessive emphasis on material 
aspects of life, as illustrated by totali- 
tarian emphasis on science and tech- 
nology. Russian policies, Mr. Mc- 
Grath continued, involve government 
selection of students, a curriculum 
prescribed in detail, cultural impov- 
erishment in the arts, and general 
suppression of freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

American search for promising 
young scientists is not to be con- 
demned, continued Mr. McGrath, 
“but to single them out for special 
financial aid and other forms of pre- 
ferment not generally available to 
students in other fields is not in the 
long-run interest of the nation. .. . 
Survival is obviously primary, but 
every contemplated national policy 
ought also to be evaluated in terms 
of the kind of life it is designed to 
preserve.” 


Strengthen Humane Disciplines 


Educational policies, Mr. McGrath 
asserted, “should be designed to 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
social and humane disciplines through 
which we gain understanding of men 
and nations, their basic impulses, their 
hopes, their spiritual convictions and 
the cultural media through which they 
find expression.” He added that Van 
Cliburn “has strengthened the cause 


of democracy as much as the launch- 
ing of a satellite.” 

Mr. Hanson, speaking in close har- 
mony with Mr. McGrath, said: “The 
Russian plan may, perhaps, increase 
the number of scientists by convert- 
ing a good poet into a bad physicist. 
But there is the strong possibility that 
such a political philosophy harms both 
poetry and physics.” 


Misguided Patriotism 


The arts, he continued, may suffer 
at the hands of “less informed groups, 
perhaps local boards of education 
who, spurred on by laudable but mis- 
guided patriotism, may seek to re- 
move all of the so-called ‘frills’ from 
the curricula of the public schools 
. . . to convert talented poets, artists 
and musicians into bad scientists. . . . 
This, I am sure, will pass, and, I 
believe, pass quickly.” 

The arts, Mr. Hanson continued, 
should “present their cases in the court 
of public opinion more vigorously” 
and not be “apologetic because music 
is not a ‘useful’ pursuit in a materi- 
alistic sense.” 

Musicians and music educators, he 
said, should increase their search for 
depth in technical education, and 
search for the best plan for the in- 
tegration of music with general edu- 
cation. “We, as musicians, as artists, 
must convince ourselves that music 
in a democracy must exist on its own 
proven merits.” 

During the convention there were 








Bakalar-Cosmo 


MIDDLE ROW. Community representatives: Ebba Mattson, Mabel Roeth, 
Kay Robinson, Bill Alexander, Dorothy Donahue, Hal Abbey, Pearl 
Summers, Jerry Wax, Gay Sandelin, Richard Jarvis, Edith LeRoy, Lois 
Holler, Lillian Kilgariff, Patricia Cameron 

SECOND ROW FROM TOP. Community representatives: Leonard Exum, 
Camelia Campbell, Elizabeth Lovejoy, Margaret Warwick, Marjorie Keg- 
ler, Mary Kelley, Jessie Bradley, Marjorie Cooney, Joyce McLean, Velma 
Anne Smith, Irene Straub, Salome Rothenberg, Jerry Costa, Gordon 


Bengston 


TOP ROW. Community representatives: John Bauer, Tom Pendleton, 
Clay White, Tom Summa, George Blake, Richard McCollum, John Sheldon, 
Richard Swinson, Carl Dahlgren, John Cunningham, J. Stuart Nall, Charles 


Winter, Michel Vermette 








Devlin, Yarnall Named 
CAMI Vice-Presidents 


Gerald A. Devlin and Richard D. 
Yarnall have been elected vice-presi- 
dents and members of the board of 
directors of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement Inc. Mr. Yarnall has also 
been elected assistant secretary of 
the board. 

Both Mr. Devlin and Mr. Yarnall 
have been, for the past year, vice- 


presidents of Community Concerts 
Inc., a subsidiary of Columbia Artists. 

Mr. Devlin, a native of Chicago, 
joined Community in 1947 as field 
representative. In 1952 he was made 
Eastern Booking Director and in 1954 
was named Eastern Field Manager. 
He also served for a time as a straight 
sales representative for Columbia 
Artists. 

Mr. Yarnall, who comes from Ne- 
braska, joined Community in 1949 
as a field representative and was 
named Western Manager in 1954. 











rumblings that many members would 
like future conventions to fall at 
some other time than a_ holiday 
period. The matter was referred to 
committee for study. Next year’s 
meeting will be in Detroit. 

On the final afternoon of this con- 
vention delegates were occupied with 
a series of 13 workshops. That even- 
ing they were guests at a concert by 
the St. Louis Symphony. 


Music Therapy Aids Retarded 


During the NASM convention here, 
Roy Underwood explained in a press 
interview what is being done in the 
music-therapy training program or- 
ganized under his direction at Michi- 
gan State University. 

Mr. Underwood, director of MSU’s 
Division of Fine Arts, said this pro- 
gram began last year. He said that 
already it has revealed that retarded 
youngsters have 50 per cent better 
retention of subjects experimentally 
taught by music. He described many 
uses for music in institutions for the 
mentally ill and retarded. 

“Music has proved extremely ef- 
fective in training mentally retarded 
children. The problem always has 
been to help them retain information 
and instructions,” he said. He also 
pointed out that another effective use 
of music has been developed at some 
general hospitals — that of calming 
patients, particularly children, before 
operations. In mental hospitals, he 


continued, the music therapist works 
closely with psychiatrists and other 
therapists in planning music activities 
for groups or individuals, as part of 
the total treatment. 

But, stressed Mr. Underwood, mu- 
sic alone “is not a cure-all or a miracle 
drug in the treatment of mental ill- 
ness.” 


Nashville Symphony 
Doubles Series 


Nashville, Tenn.—This season the 
Nashville Symphony is playing its 
subscription concerts in pairs for the 
first time. Audience response has been 
excellent, with 3,700 seats (out of a 
possible 4,300) sold in season sub- 
scriptions. For two prior seasons the 
concerts, given singly, had been played 
to sold-out houses. The orchestra's 
conductor is Guy Taylor. 

A further expansion has taken place 
in the orchestra’s children’s series with 
the addition this season of a fifth 
performance of each program. | 

Soloists at forthcoming subscrip- 
tion concerts include Robert Casade- 
sus, pianist, Dec. 15-16, and Nathan 
Milstein, violinst, Jan. 12-13. 

Contemporary American works 
scheduled for coming concerts include 
Roy Harris’ Symphony No. 3 (Dec. 
15-16), “Mysterious Mountain” by 
Alan Hovhaness (Jan. 12-13), and 
a Creston’s “Lydian Ode” (Feb. 
16-17). 
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M. BICHURIN 
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Australia 
March-June 1959 


FRANK GLAZER 


Pianist, Holland, Italy—Greece, 
Spain, Turkey. Spring—1959 


JAMES WOLFE 


Pianist. Third European Tour 
Fall 1959 


**ROBERT SCHRADE 


Pianist. Repeated European Tour—1960 


**ELOISE POLK 


Pianist. Fourth European Tour 


JEANNE MITCHELL 


Violinist. Fourth European Tour 
January-April 1959 


JOEL ROSEN 


Pianist. Asia—1959 
Iran, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Japan 


“"RUTH SLENCZYNSKA 


Europe: 1959/60 


HAL HOLBROOK 


Mark Twain impersonator 
English-speaking countries 


VA KITCHELL 


Latin America, Europe 


**BENNO and SYLVIA RABINOF 


Europe. Spring - 1959 


***LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF 


Second tour. Europe - 1960 


“RUGGIERO RICCI 


Western Europe—Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Israel—1959 
South America—1960 


JEAN GRAHAM 


Pianist, First European Tour—1959 


EVI LIIVAK 


Violinist. Europe, Winter 1959/60 


**JOY KIM 


Korean Soprano 
Europe. Spring - 1959 
South America—Summer - 1960 


CELIA PEARLMAN 


Contralto 
Central America—1959 
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Johannesen—His Pianism Mirrors Other Arts 


Artistic Ideals of Povla Frijsh and John Marin Inspire Him 


PP VHE piano teacher just could 
not understand what was hap- 
pening. Every so often from 

down the block came the sounds 

of a piano, and they were imitating 
the pieces that she was teaching her 
pups. Soon curiosity got the bet- 
ter of her, and off she went to 
knock at the door of the house 
where the music was originating. 

From her questions as to who was 

playing she found out that it was 

a young boy who was causing all 

the mischief. The answer possibly 

came as somewhat of a shock to 
the lady—she was probably used 
to pounding the meaning of a sharp 
or a flat into a student’s head— but 
of course she could not know that 
this precocious youngster—he was 
called Grant Johannesen — would 

grow up to make his name as a 

concert pianist. 

She might have assumed that 
he, being of Norwegian stock, 
would become 6 feet 2% inches 
tall. But it would have been hard 
for her to know, not being blessed 
with the gift of prophecy, that this 
boy, with such a pronounced ear 
for music, would some day be a 
soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic or the Boston Symphony 
or would give concerts in such far- 
away cities as Vienna or Amster- 
dam. 


Born in Salt Lake City 


They say that the child is father 
to the man. Perhaps if the teacher 
had followed his growth and his 
career in his native Salt Lake City, 
she might have found a pattern to 
provide the key to his future. 
When he was ten, he gave his first 
recital, playing Bach inventions, 
Beethoven’s “Pathétique” Sonata, 
and Grieg’s Lyric Pieces. At 14 
he made his debut with orchestra, 
in the Liszt E flat Concerto. 


As to one of his ways of life, 
he was an early riser—a habit he 
has continued to this day—and it 
was in those before - school hours 
that he practiced hard and dili- 
gently to prepare his fingers for 
their future tasks. Not among the 
least of them was winning the Os- 
tend International Piano Contest in 
1949, a feat that caused quite a 
stir in musical circles and propelled 
the young pianist into international 
fame. 

But observing Grant Johannesen 
in school could have called for 
some comment. The lowest marks 
on his report card were for the 
music classes. Frankly, he found 
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these hours dull—his musical in- 
terests were much too advanced for 
the instruction being offered the 
average student. But his other 
grades were good, and though he 
does not say what he made in arith- 
metic, he admits that he cannot re- 
member today the numbers of the 
hotel rooms he stays in when he 
travels. As an aid he carries the 
Koechel Mozart listing. For ex- 
ample, if the room is 551, he recalls 
that this is the Koechel number of 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, and 
by this mental process he knows 
where he is sleeping. But what hap- 
pens if the number is 700 or more 
— the Koechel numbers stop at 
626. Then, he says, he has to get 
on the best way he can. 

When he was in junior high 
school, languages were one of his 
chief interests, and the relationships 
between linguistics and music con- 
tinue to fascinate him today. He 
loves the pure sound of words and 
particularly poetry, and he can 
expound, for instance, on the con- 
nection between Schumann and the 
German romantic poets or Debussy 
and the French writers. His 12- 
year-old son David shares this 
same ear for languages, and the 
father was very proud when his 
boy wrote and directed a play in 
Spanish last summer. 


Though Mr. Johannesen is not 
one to dictate a future to his son, 
he would be pleased to have him 
continue with his interest in lin- 
guistics. The father is also content 
not to make his son a pianist. How- 
ever, the two of them have been 
known to play a “mean” Diabelli 
sonatina for four hands. 

If Grant had his high marks in 
languages and his low ones in mus- 
ic, his interest in the piano did not 
go unheeded. He was extremely 
fortunate to find himself at the age 
of 11 in the hands of Mabel Borg- 
Jenkins. On all counts he considers 
her an extraordinary teacher and 
woman. She was severe with him, 
and she did not make piano playing 
seem like fun, as teachers are often 
wont today. He had to work hard 
for her, but he built an excellent 
technical foundation. He remembers 
that he had to practice the Chopin 
“Black Key” Etude for month 
after month. 

The first piece she gave him was 
the Sonatina of Bartok, an unusual 
selection considering that Bartok 
was not the international name 25 
years ago that he is now. Perhaps 
this was the beginning of his love 
for pioneering out-of-the-way works 
in the repertory. To be sure, Mr. 
Johannesen plays most of the stand- 
ard concertos—the Beethoven 
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Grant Johannesen and his son, 
David, who is 12 years of age 


Fourth, the Brahms B flat, the 
Chopin F minor, among others— 
but he also performs Fauré’s Fan- 
taisie, Op. 111, Milhaud’s “Carni- 
val d’Aix” (both of which he has 
recorded for the Capitol EMI la- 
bel), Franck’s “Les Djinns”, Rieg- 
ger’s Variations for Piano and Or- 
chestra, and the Liszt version of 
Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantasy. He 
has given the first performance any- 
where of Peter Mennin’s Partita, 
Robert Casadesus’s Second Piano 
Sonata (which is dedicated to Mr. 
Johannesen), and Juan José Cas- 
tro’s Suite of Tangos. Of compos- 
ers he admits having a special love 
for Schumann and Fauré; the lat- 
ter’s great piano works, he feels, 
are yet to be discovered by audi- 
ences and performers. 


Composing in Youth 


As a youngster he himself did 
some composing, part of it in con- 
nection with his formal musical 
training at a conservatory in Salt 
Lake City, where he earned his 
B.M. at the same time that he was 
in high school. He wrote songs and 
even a piano sonata for four hands, 
which he sent to Hindemith, who 
was so impressed by the work that 
he asked the young man to come 
to study with him. The sonata was 
eventually performed in New York, 
done to choreography by Elsa Jor- 
dan. The sonata, he says, will re- 
main his first and last composition 
to be played publicly. 

It must have been evident when 
Grant was in his middle teens that 
Salt Lake City was not to keep him 
too much longer. When Robert Ca- 
sadesus came to give a concert, 
Grant played for him. The famous 
pianist must have been extremely 
impressed. He told Grant that he 
should make his debut in New York 
that very year. Though this sug- 
gestion was not followed, he did go 
to Newport, R. L., in the summer 
to study with Casadesus, which was 
the beginning of many sessions 
with the French musician. 

Mr. Johannesen describes his 
parents with the adjective model. 
They were not particularly musical, 
but they had no objections to his 
pursuing a career as a pianist, and 
they released the family ties to let 
him to go to live in New York, 
which was to prove a great stimulus 
to him. In Salt Lake City there 
had been occasional concerts by 
visiting artists, the broadcasts of 
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Personalities | 





Hilde Gueden, after a performance 
in “Fledermaus” at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Dec. 20, flies to Vienna to 
appear in “Der Rosenkavalier” on 
Christmas Day and in “La Traviata” 
on Dec. 27. New Year’s Eve will find 
the Viennese soprano back in New 
York for another performance as 
Rosalinda in “Fledermaus” at the 
Metropolitan. 


Grace Hoffman sang Marina in 
“Boris Godunoff” with the Chicago 
Lyric Opera on Friday evening, Nov. 
28 and then boarded a jet liner for 
Stuttgart, Germany. Thus she was 
able to appear there in a 5:00 p.m. 
performance on Sunday, Nov. 30, 
singing the Second Norn and Walt- 
raute in “Gotterd4mmerung”. 


Ferrante and Teicher, duo-pianists, 
will be on the Patti Page TV show 
on Dec. 15. 


Joseph Rouleau, Canadian bass- 
baritone, began his third season at 
Covent Garden when he sang Pimen 
in the opening-night performance of 
“Boris Godunoff” of the Royal Op- 
era. He also recently made his re- 
cital debut at London’s Wigmore Hall. 


Marais and Miranda, international 
balladeers, have made a new record- 
ing for Decca, “Marais and Miranda 
Revisit the South African Veld”, 
which is just what they will do in the 
spring. In May they will sing in 
Capetown and will then cross the 
African Veld en route to Johannes- 
burg, giving concerts as the record 
title suggests. 


Leon Leonidoff has been named a 
Chevalier des Palmes Académiques by 
the new French government. The 
Paris concert manager is already a 
member of the Legion of Honor. 


Wilfred Pelletier, founder and con- 
ductor of the Montreal Symphony, 
was presented with the Reader's 
Digest Award on Dec. 2 in Montreal, 
following a concert he conducted cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of the 


orchestra. The award, which honors 
Mr. Pelletier’s “many services to mu- 
sic and untiring efforts on behalf of 
the symphony” is an original portrait 
by the Canadian artist Charles Hilder. 





Fred Furry 
Harry Farbman (left), conductor, 


and Joseph Schwartz, pianist and 
winner of the Naumburg Award in 
1958, are seen after a recent per- 
formance with the Springfield (ili.) 
Symphory 


Leyla Gencer, Turkish-born leading 
soprano of La Scala and San Fran- 
ciscO opera companies, learned and 
performed 11 roles new to her reper- 
tory between September of 1957 and 
September of 1958. Among the parts 
are Lucia, Lit, Marguerite in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele”, Elizabeth in “Don 
Carlo”, and Manon (of Massenet). 
Having completed three seasons with 
the San Francisco Opera, she recently 
sang in “La Traviata” in Philadelphia, 
under Giuseppe Bamboschek, who has 
re-engaged her for two performances 
next season. 


Nicolai Gedda will be a soloist in 
the Verdi Requiem next June in Paris 
under the direction of Igor Mar- 
kevitch. The tenor will also be heard 
in the recording of “Eugene Onegin”, 
again conducted by Mr. Markevitch, 
and will give a recital in Paris in 
June. He will also sing in Bach’s “St. 
Matthew” Passion to be recorded by 
Sir Thomas Beecham in London. 


Claire Watson made her debut as 
the Marschallin in “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” at Covent Garden on Nov. 
26. 


Tito Schipa left for Russia early 
in November for a concert tour. Last 
year Mr. Schipa presided over a com- 
mittee in Russia that judged a singers’ 
competition. The prize winner of that 
contest appeared with Mr. Schipa in 
concerts on the present tour, during 
which he fulfitled ten engagements. 


Jean Casadesus will initiate his an- 
nual North America tour with three 
performances of Poulenc’s “Concert 
Champétre’, with the San Francisco 
Symphony on Feb. 4, 5, and 6. 
Among other cities that will hear the 
young French pianist are Chicago, 
Boston, and New York. He will re- 
cord this season the First Book of 
Preludes by Debussy for RCA Victor. 
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guest conductor of the University of 
Mexico Symphony in Mexico City in 
1959, when he will conduct a sym- 
phony by Samuel Barber among other 
works. 


Heinz Unger, musical director for 
the York Concert Society (Toronto), 
has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Bruckner Society of Amer- 
ica, and he was also recently ap- 
pointed an honorary board member 


of the Gustav Mahler Society of 


America. 


Richard Korn returned from con- 
ducting a series of 12 orchestral con- 
certs in Israel on Dec. 3. The or- 
chestras he appeared with were the 
Haifa Symphony, the Ramat-Gan 
Chamber Orchestra, the Tel-Aviv 
Youth Orchestra, the Kol Israel Radio 
Orchestra. 


Kurt Julius 


The Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, which will return to the United States 


for its fifth transcontinental tour, is shown in front of the town church in 


Bueckeburg near Obernkirchen 


Jose F. Vasquez and J. Albert 
Fracht are making guest appearances 
with each other’s orchestras this sea- 
son. Mr. Vasquez led the Charleston 
(S.C.) Symphony on Nov. 18, includ- 
ing in the program one of his own 
compositions. Mr. Fracht will be 





the New York Philharmonic and 
the Metropolitan, but there had 
been hardiy enough to please the 
appetite of a lad with Grant’s broad 
musical interests. In New York he 
found enough to satisfy his hun- 
gers. Often he could be found at 
three concerts a day. 

Among his teachers are Casa- 
desus and Egon Petri in addition 
to Nadia Boulanger (with whom he 
studied in France) and Roger Ses- 
sions. There is yet another who 
should be mentioned, and he en- 
countered her at these many re- 
citals he attended. Her name is 
Povla Frijsh, whose unique mu- 
sicianship and interpretations com- 
manded a wide following. He felt 
he had to meet this extraordinary 
singer, and finally he introduced 
himself to her. To his question as 
to why he felt such a sympathy 
for her artistry she replied: “We're 
both of Scandinavian origin.” 

He has had no formal lessons 
with her, but he considers her 
among his principal teachers. In 
fact, when he explains his thoughts 
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on ideal piano playing he refers to 
her. He feels that the pianist must 
make the instrument sing and cre- 
ate the illusion of such a style of 
vocal interpretation as Frijsh had 
to offer. And, of course, the pian- 
ism of Robert Casadesus is close 
to his heart. 

But in his first years in New 
York music did not absorb all his 
interests. He could be found ex- 
ploring the art museums, and one 
gallery where he spent many hours 
was An American Place. It was 
here that he first became acquainted 
with the work of the American 
artist John Marin, another person 
that Grant Johannesen felt he 
wanted to know. He was intro- 
duced by Alfred Steiglitz, the fa- 
mous photographer and patron of 
the arts, and eventually the pianist 
began to go to see Marin and to 
play for him. Perhaps the simile 
may sound far-fetched, but what 
Mr. Johannesen liked in Marin’s 
watercolors or in the feeling they 
conveyed is another aspect of what 
he likes in piano playing. 


Last year the Johannesen apart- 
ment, in the East 50s of New York 
City, was broken into. Luckily for 
him the thieves had poor taste. 
For while they took such things 
as a flashing cufflink, they ignored 
the possessions that he values most. 
Left behind was a sketch by Marin 
as well as other items that reflect 
Grant Johannesen’s interests — a 
Mesopotamian goblet some thou- 
sands of years old, a collection of 
Rodin watercolors, and some of 
the original correspondence of 
Robert Schumann. 

One of his passions this story has 
so far completely ignored is his 
love for the theatre. His father 
read him Ibsen in the original Nor- 
wegian, and Grant himself wrote, 
acted in, and directed plays as a 
boy. He prefers not to recall these 
endeavors, but he will admit that 
he always took the meatiest role. 
Today he limits this interest to 
playgoing only. 

Drama, however, took an im- 
portant part in a recital that he 
gave at the Valdemosa monastery 


Ernest Newman, who recently cele- 
brated his 90th birthday, has been 
awarded the Order of Mert of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (Com- 
mander) by the President of the Fed- 
eral Republic. The noted critic has 
been ill recently. 


in Majorca, where Chopin and 
George Sand once lived. Concerts 
in Spain usually begin around 11 
in the evening, and on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Johannesen’s perform- 
ance it was just midnight when he 
finished playing the 24th Prelude 
of Chopin, which ends with the 
note D being struck ominously 
three times in the bass of the piano. 
During those concluding moments 
the bells of the monastery began 
to boom, synchronized with the 
final notes of the prelude. The at- 
mosphere, under the circumstances, 
became terrifying, and the pianist 
as well as the audience sat in 
hushed silence. A witness observed 
two bats flying in the corridor. 

They say the ghosts of George 
Sand and Chopin returned to Ma- 
jorca that night on a haunting 
spree and stopped — just as that 
piano teacher had some 30 years 
ago in Salt Lake City — to hear 
Grant Johannesen play. Who 
knows? Perhaps the ringing of the 
bells was just a way of showing 
their hearty approval. 
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Columbia Division Renamed 


Schang, Doulens and Wright 





Left to right: Humphrey Doulens, Frederick C. Schang, and Leverett 
Wright, of the renamed Columbia Artists Management division 


Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc., has announced that the Coppicus 
& Schang division will hereafter be 
known as Schang, Doulens & Wright. 
The change in name is in line with 
the policy that the names of the di- 
visions contain the names of the per- 
sonnel actually serving the artists. 

Mr. Coppicus, now retired, remains 
as director and consultant to Colum- 
bia Artists. 

The name Coppicus & Schang is 
ten years old. This division was for- 
merly known as the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Inc., under which 
title it was sold to Columbia Broad- 
casting System in 1930. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
was the property of Mr. Coppicus, 
who established this company in 1917, 
using the word “Metropolitan” with 
the approval of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, of which company he 
was then general secretary. 


Kopleff Added 
To Schang Roster 


Florence Kopleff, American - born 
contralto, who has a notable record 
of appearances as soloist with the 
principal symphony orchestras, as a 
festival singer, and as a recitalist, has 





Florence Kopleff 


joined the artists’ roster of the 
Schang, Doulens and Wright division 
of Columbia Artists Management. 
This new association is effective im- 
mediately. 

Miss Kopleff, a native of New 
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York City, first gained recognition as 
a soloist with the Robert Shaw 
Chorale. She has had the unique ex- 
perience of singing 11 re-engagements 
with the Boston Symphony in the 
past four seasons. She sings with the 
New York Philharmonic on Dec. 18, 
19, 20 and 21 in Christmas perform- 
ances of Bach’s “Magnificat”. 


Kirsten To Re-enter 
Concert Field 





Dorothy Kirsten 


Dorothy Kirsten, one of America’s 
best-known sopranos, is returning to 
the concert field after an absence of 
several seasons devoted principally to 
television and opera. She has signed 
a contract with the Schang, Doulens 
and Wright division of Columbia 
Artists Management, Inc., to repre- 
sent her in opera, concert, television 
and radio. 

Miss Kirsten has recently completed 
an engagement with the San Francisco 
Opera and guest appearances with the 
New Orleans and Tulsa operas. Last 
summer she had an important tele- 
vision series for Chevrolet. 


Lucerne Ensemble 
To Tour United States 


The Mertens division of Columbia 
Artists Management has announced 
the management of the first American 
tour of the Lucerne Festival Strings 
Ensemble during the 1959-60 season. 

Founded in 1955 by the violinist 


Wolfgang Schneiderhan, the ensemble 
is composed of 13 of Europe’s finest 
string players. The group, which is 
directed by concertmaster Rudolf 
Baumgartner from the desk, will also 
feature Mr. Schneiderhan as soloist. 
The repertory of the Festival Strings 
ranges from Bach and Vivaldi to con- 
temporary composers. 


Irene Dalis Signs 
With Andre Mertens 


Irene Dalis, mezzo-soprano, has 
signed a managerial contract with 
Andre Mertens, vice president of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management. Miss 
Dalis, who made her debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera two seasons ago 
as Eboli in “Don Carlo”, has ap- 
peared extensively in Europe (Berlin 
State Opera, Covent Garden) and in 
the United States (San Francisco Op- 
era). Her operatic repertory includes 
Wagnerian as well as Italian roles. 


Bjoerling To Return 
To Metropolitan 


Jussi Bjoerling will return to the 
Metropolitan Opera early in the 1959- 
60 season. The Swedish tenor, who 
has sung with the company for a total 
of 14 seasons since his debut there 
in 1938, has been absent from the 
Metropolitan since 1956-57. 


Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 
To Present Brockman 


Thomas Brockman, American pian- 
ist, has been signed to a managerial 
contract by the Judson, O'Neill and 
Judd division of Columbia Artists 
Management. Successes here and 


abroad already have earned for Mr. 
Brockman recognition as an outstand- 
ing artist of the younger generation. 

The pianist’s four European tours 
included appearances in Austria, Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland, Italy, Scan- 





Fabian Bachrach 
Thomas Brockman 


dinavia and Switzerland. In America 
he has given three New York recitals 
and made national tours that included 
engagements with the symphony or- 
chestras of Atlanta, Baltimore, De- 
troit, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh. He has also played nation- 
wide radio and television guest dates. 


Scottish Orchestra 
Appoints New Conductor 


Glasgow.—Alexander Gibson, mu- 
sical director of the Sadlers’ Wells 


Opera since 1957, has been appointed 
principal conductor of the Scottish 
National Orchestra, beginning Aug. 1, 
1959. He will succeed Hans Swarow- 
sky, who had to resign because of in- 
creasing commitments. 

Mr. Gibson, 32, was trained at the 
Royal Scottish Academy in Glasgow, 
the Royal College of Music in Lon- 
don, the Salzburg Mozarteum, and 
the Accademia Chigiano in Siena, 
Italy. He will be the first Scotsman 
to become musical director of the 
orchestra. —L. G. 


Offenbach Fantasy 
To Go on Tour 


During January, February and 
March, 1960, audiences from coast 
to coast will have the opportunity of 
watching the space age in action as 
the Boston Opera production of 
Offenbach’s timely operetta-fantasy, 
“Voyage to the Moon”, goes on tour. 

Based on a story by Jules Verne, 
“Voyage to the Moon” will be sung 
in English by prominent artists in a 
company of 45, including orchestra, 
chorus and ballet. The production 
was directed by Sarah Caldwell, de- 
signed by Robert Fletcher, and choreo- 
graphed by Robert Joffrey. 

The first national tour is under 
the personal direction of the Judson, 
O’Neill & Judd division of Columbia 
Artists Management. The premiere of 
this musical was reviewed on Page 7 
of the July 1958 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 





Sedge LeBlang 
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Hofmann To Manage 
Margaret Harshaw 


Hans J. Hofmann is now the ex- 
clusive manager of Margaret Har- 
shaw, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company who is noted for 
her performances in the Wagnerian 
repertoire. 


Camilla Williams 
On Tour in Africa 


Camilla Williams, soprano, left the 
United States on Dec. 2 for Morocco, 
where she opened a two-month tour 
of Africa under the auspices of the 
program administered by ANTA. 

Miss Williams, who will sing in 
Morocco, Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, 
the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Tangat- 
yika, Uganda, Ethiopia, the Sudan, 
Egypt, and Tunisia, is scheduled to 
return on Jan. 23, 1959. 
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Bastianini’s Return 
Set for 1959-60 


Ettore Bastianini, Italian baritone, 
will return to the Metropolitan Opera 
next year, thus ending a two-year 
absence from the United States. Mr. 
Bastianini, who will sing a series of 
leading roles, is also scheduled to ap- 
pear here for the first time in recital 
and with orchestra. He is under the 
management of Andre Mertens, vice 
president of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. 


Ann Arbor Festival 
Sets Initial Plans 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The University 
Musical Society has announced a par- 
tial list of attractions for the 66th 
annual Ann Arbor May Festival, to 
be held at the University of Michigan 
from April 30 to May 3, 1959. 

Of six concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, three will be conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Virgil Thomson, 
making his first local appearance, will 
conduct his own compositions, fea- 
turing a world premiere. At the open- 
ing all-Brahms concert, Rudolf Ser- 
kin will perform the Piano Concerto 
No. 1. Thor Johnson is scheduled 
to conduct a program of contempo- 
rary music, as well as Handel’s ora- 


Nellys 
William Masselos 


Three Artists, Opera 
Signed by Barrett 


Three renowned solo artists and 
the Goldovsky Grand Opera Theatre 
production of “Rigoletto” have been 
signed by the Herbert Barrett Man- 
agement. The artists are Ellabelle 
Davis, soprano; William Masselos, 
pianist; and Nicola Moscona, Metro- 
politan Opera bass. 

_For the first time in its 12-year 
history, the Goldovsky group, which 
is part of the New England Opera 
Theatre, will tour a major Verdi 
opera when it presents “Rigoletto” in 
October and November, 1959. As 
artistic director, Mr. Goldovsky will 
stage this full production, which will 
have a company of 50, including 
chorus and orchestra, and new scenery 
and costumes. The work will be sung 
in English. 

Miss Davis will return to this 
country under the Herbert Barrett 
Management next season, after ten 
successful tours throughout Europe, 
and equally successful tours of the 
Near East and South America. 

Mr. Masselos, with a long list of 
recordings and concerts and solo ap- 
earances with major orchestras to 
is credit, has distinguished himself 
as a champion of leading contempo- 
Tary composers. He has introduced 
works by Charles Ives, Aaron Cop- 
land, Ben Weber, and many others. 
Also known for his interpretation of 
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torio “Solomon”, with Lois Marshall, 
Ilona Kombrink, Howard Jarratt, and 
Aurelio Estanislao as soloists. Syd- 
ney Harth, violinist, will be one of 
the soloists on May 1. Announce- 
ments of the festival’s complete pro- 
gram will be made at a later date. 


San Francisco Opera 
Signs Mario Del Monaco 


San Francisco. — Mario Del Mon- 
aco, tenor, was signed by the San 
Francisco Opera for its 1959 season, 
it was announced by Kurt Herbert 
Adler, the opera’s general director. 
Although his complete San Francisco 
repertoire has not been decided yet, 
Mr. Adler disclosed that Mr. Del 
Monaco would definitely be heard as 
Otello, one of his most famous roles. 


Ted Shawn Engages 
Ballet Rambert 


Lee, Mass. — Ted Shawn, founder 
and director of the Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival, has announced the 
completion of arrangements for the 
United States debut of Ballet Ram- 
bert, the oldest-established of British 
ballet companies. It will appear for 
three weeks at Jacob’s Pillow, be- 
ginning July 1959. 








Ellabelle Davis 
the standard repertoire, he will play 


Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto 
with the New York Philharmonic in 
March. He will return to the Aspen 
Festival in the summer of 1959, em- 
bark on a European tour in the fall, 
and resume his American tour in the 
first months of 1960. 

Mr. Moscona, who has sung a 
great many leading bass roles during 
his years at the Metropolitan Opera, 
also made 28 solo appearances under 
the late Arturo Toscanini. Recently 
he has also sung under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Bruno Walter, William 
Steinberg, and George Szell. He has 
appeared in two NBC “Spectaculars”, 
made many recordings, and presented 
concerts throughout the country. 


Civic Honors Elman as Conference Is Launched 


To mark the 
opening of the an- 
nual Civic Concert 
conference in New 
York City on Nov. 
30, Mr. and Mrs. 
Luben Vichey wel- 
comed their civic 
representatives and 
artists at dinner in 
their home. Singu- 
larly honored was 
Mischa Elman, 
who is currently 
celebrating the 
golden anniversary 
of his debut sea- 
son. The confer- 
ence was conclud- 
ed on Dec. 12. A 
complete report 
will appear in the 
issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Jan. 
1. In the picture 
above are (seated) 
Mrs. Vichey; Mr. 
Elman; (standing, 
from the left) Mr. Vichey, president 
and general manager of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., and National Art- 
ists Corporation; Roy J. Williams, 
Southern division manager; Robert 
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Primrose Schedules 


Solo Appearances 


William Primrose, the distinguished 
violist, will again be available as 
a recitalist and as soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras during the months 
of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1959, in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Primrose’s time in the 
past several years has been taken up 
with appearances with the Festival 
Quartet in the United States, with 
teaching at the Aspen Festival and 
the Juilliard School of Music, and 
in extensive tours of Europe. He is 
under the management of the Judson, 
O'Neill & Judd division of Columbia 
Artists Management. 


Carnegie Arts College 
Giving Five Million 

Pittsburgh.—The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust has 
made an endowment of $5,000,000 to 
the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The income from the endowment 
will provide for the creation of An- 
drew Mellon Professorships, one of 
which will be in the Department of 
Music; a $30,000 annual allotment to 
enable eminent artists and scholars to 
join the faculty as visiting professors; 
and allotment of the remainder of 
the income for faculty salary raises. 


Vienna Festival Weeks 
To Honor Haydn 


Vienna.—The 1959 Vienna Festival 
Weeks, scheduled to be held from 
May 31 to June 21, will open with 
a performance of Haydn’s “The Sea- 
sons”, marking the inauguration of 
the Haydn Memorial Year. Rudolf 
Moralt will conduct the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and the Vienna State Opera 
Chorus, with Sena Jurinac, Waldemar 
Kmentt, and Walter Berry in the solo 
parts. 

The Vienna State Opera will pre- 
sent selected productions from its 
repertory, including 26 works. 

The Volksoper will put special 
emphasis on the Viennese operetta. 
In addition the program will offer 


E. Misenheimer, Western division 
manager; Mrs.- Benita M. Shields, 
Northeastern division manager; and 
Paul Fairly, Midwestern division 
manager. 

“Nabucco”, “Wilhelm Tell”, “L’Afri- 


caine”, “Ero, der Schelm”, and “Fra 
Diavolo”. 

Artists scheduled to appear at the 
festival include Lorin Maazel, Nathan 
Milstein, David Oistrakh, Thomas 
Schippers, Enrico Mainardi, Zino 
Francescatti, Werner Egk, the Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra under Karl 
Muenchinger, Rudolf Kempe, Georg 
Solti, Paul Hindemith, Irmgard See- 
fried, Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Wil- 
helm Backhaus, Joseph Keilberth, 
Karlheinz Stockhausen, Pierre Boulez, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Ferenc Fricsay, 
Geza Anda, and Paul Sacher. 

The Vienna Musikverein will con- 
tribute a series of Brahms concerts 
and the so-called Kaiajan-Cycle (in- 
cluding a presentation of Verdi's 
“Requiem”); Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus”, under the direction of Karl 
Boehm; organ recitals by the Prague 
organist Jiri Rheinberger; and Hugo 
Wolfs “Italienisches Liederbuch”, 
with Wilma Lipp and Hermann Prey 
as soloists. 


Westminster Singers Set 
For Second ANTA Tour 


The Westminster Singers, conducted 
by John Finley Williamson, will leave 
on Jan. 17 for an extensive tour 
throughout Africa, singing in some 
50 cities and 20 countries. The an- 
nouncement was made today by the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, which administers the Presi- 
dent’s Special International Program 
for Cultural Presentations. 

In 1956, the ensemble made a tour 
of the Far and Near East, under the 
same auspices. 


New Miami Hotel 
Sponsors Concerts 


Miami.—The Carillon, a new lux- 
ury hotel, presented two evenings of 

pular and classical music recently 
in its amphitheatre night club. Eugene 
List was soloist in a Chopin piano 
concerto and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue”, with a small symphony or- 
chestra conducted by Jacques Donnet. 

The hotel plans to present a series 
of six pairs of concerts starting in 
April. —A,. T. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

defily colored reading of the first lo- 
cal hearing of Werner Egk’s spicy 
French Suite. The soloist on this pro- 
gram was Rudolf Firkusny, who gave 
a glib, somewhat shallow and luke- 
warm reading of Beethoven’s C minor 
Piano Concerto. 

For his final program, on Nov. 26- 
28, Mr. Jochum staked his major 
chances on Bruckner’s Symphony cee 
5, in B flat. Despite the length and 
prolixity of the work—it was played 
in the original version — the con- 
ductor’s massive authority, his en- 
thusiasm and understanding, and his 
ability to command brilliant and nu- 
anced playing from the orchestra, 
won him a distinguished ovation. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, who had 
had almost a sensational ‘success on 
the Elmer Wilson series in Pasadena 
the night before, won great audience 
response for his superb singing of 
Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” cycle. The only drawback 
was that so fine an artist deserved 
more time than these four songs al- 
lowed him. Mr. Jochum opened the 
concert with the Overture to Handel’s 
“Agrippina”. 


Weede Reappears as Rigoletto 


The final two performances of the 
San Francisco Opera season in Shrine 
Auditorium were devoted to “Rigo- 
letto” on Nov. 8 and a closing “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” on Nov. 9. In the 
former Robert Weede repeated his 
intelligent and vocally powerful in- 
terpretation of the title role; Jussi 
Bjoerling was in his top form as the 
Duke, and Leyla Gencer again proved 
that her coloratura singing is far su- 
perior to that in more lyrical or dra- 
matic roles. Of the remainder of the 
cast only Lorenzo Alvary as Spara- 
fucile was at all notable. Jean Four- 
net conducted. 

“The Marriage of Figaro” was 
principally of interest for its revela- 
tion of the Countess of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, done in every respect 
with her usual consummate artistry. 
Rolando Panerai was youthful as 
Figaro but hardly in the best vocal 
or dramatic tradition. Eugenia Ratti 
made a sprightly but very small- 
voiced Susanna, and Giuseppe Mo- 
desti as the Count was none too com- 
fortable in the Mozart manner. With 
the exception of the Marcellina of 
Katherine Hilgenberg the voices of 
the other singers were mostly too 
small for the big Shrine: Cecilia 
Ward, as Cherubino; Richard Went- 
worth, as Dr. Bartolo; Howard Fried, 
as Don Basilio. Kurt Herbert Adler, 
general director of the San Francisco 
Opera, conducted his only perform- 
ance of the season, reading the score 
with affection and verve. 


Moore and Schuman Operas Heard 


The UCLA Opera Workshop under 
the direction of Jan Popper presented 
a double bill of Douglas Moore’s 
“Gallantry” and William Schuman’s 
“The Mighty Casey” in Schoenberg 
Halil on Nov. 19, 21, 22. “Gal- 
lantry”, well conducted by Irving 
Beckman, proved to be a lightweight 
work whose satire, in the student per- 
formance at least, was neither very 
keen nor very amusing. Schuman’s 
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opera, on the other hand, impressed 
by its originality and virility, and it 
was given an exceptionally good per- 
formance under Mr. Popper’s direc- 
tion, with excellent work by a chorus 
trained by Gregg Smith. Lotfallah 
Mansouri’s stage direction was con- 
siderably more effective in the second 
opera than in the first. 

In commemoration of the Puccini 
centennial the University of South- 
ern California School of Music Opera 
Theatre gave performances. of 
“Manon Lescaut” in Bovard Audi- 
torium on Nov. 21 and 22 with a 
third scheduled for Dec. 5. Walter 
Ducloux conducted a well-sung and, 
by the orchestra, very well-played ac- 
count of the score but was less suc- 
cessful in getting the students to act 
impressively. Mr. Ducloux also made 
the singable and easily understand- 
able English version of the text that 
was employed. 

At the Monday Evening Concert 
of Nov. 10, Leo Smit’s “A Choir of 
Starlings” was given under the com- 
poser’s direction. Based on seven not 
very comprehensible poems by An- 
thony Hecht, the music was most in- 
teresting when it clung to a modern 
madrigal style. Mr. Smit also con- 
ducted the first performance of Alexei 
Haieff’s “La Nouvelle Héloise”, for 
instrumental ensemble with harp, and 
directed a vocal quartet in composi- 
tions by Gasparini, Mozart and 


Tchaikovsky. Peter Hewitt played 
thoughtful and competent perform- 
ances of Stravinsky’s Piano Sonata 
and Liszt’s Variations on _ Bach’s 
“Weinen, klagen, sorgen, zagen”. 
Rudolf Serkin’s first recital here, 
presented by the SC School of Music 
and Music Guild, in Bovard Audi- 
torium on Nov. 23, was not only a 
sell-out but a triumph for the eminent 
pianist. Likewise on receiving an ova- 
tion was Rosalyn Tureck’s recital, 
which opened the Coleman series in 
Pasadena Playhouse, on Nov. 16 
Other events have been Richard 
Lewis, tenor, on the Beverly Hills 
Music Association series, Nov. 11; 
William Vennard, bass, Bovard Audi- 
torium, Nov. 9; a touring company 
of Bernstein’s “Candide”, Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, Nov. 6, Thorne 
Hall, Nov. 5, and Royce Hall, Nov. 
7;  Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, 


Shrine Auditorium, Nov. 23; Rudolf ~ 


Firkusny, pianist, Pasadena Civic Au- 
ditorium, Nov. 12; Adam Darius bal- 
let troupe, Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
Nov. 7; New Music Evenings, Schoen- 
berg Hall, Oct. 28; Dietrict Fischer- 
Dieskau, baritone, Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium, Nov. 25; Glendale Sym- 
phony, Carmen Dragon conducting 
Shrine Auditorium, Nov. 21; “Dance 
of Faith”, with Ruth St. Denis, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Nov. 15; Helen 
Ravel, soprano, Assistance League 
Playhouse. 


Gobbi, Simionato Head Cast 
Of Chicago Opera’s Barber 


By Howarp TALLEY 


Chicago.—The Lyric Opera pre- 
sented two performances of Rossini’s 
“The Barber of Seville” on Nov. 12 
and 21, with a high-powered cast 
headed by Tito Gobbi, as Figaro; and 
including Giulietta Simionato, as 
Rosina; Fernando Corena, as Dr. 
Bartolo; and Paolo Montarsolo, as 
Basilio. 

What should have been a scintillat- 
ing performance was dulled to some 
degree by the lack of co-ordination 
between pit and stage. The conductor, 
Lee Schaenen, did not succeed in 
keeping pace with the sparkling en- 
sembles and the jewelled and effer- 
vescent patter of the principals. 

Mr. Gobbi was a joy to watch and 
to hear throughout the evening. Miss 
Simionato sang the “Una voce poco 
fa” with the feline witchery it de- 
mands and participated in the rollick- 
ing high jinks of the ensuing action 
with all the good-natured aplomb for 
which she is famous. 


Corena’s “Lovable” Bartolo 


-As Bartolo, Mr. Corena sported the 
most fantastic and ludicrous costume 
of the group and, what is more im- 
portant, made of the doctor a lovable 
and fussy old rascal. While not in the 
line of great Basilios, Mr. Montar- 
solo’s portrayal did not overstep the 
bounds of good taste. He lacked the 
plangent bass to make the “La calum- 
nia” aria the show stopper it ought 
to be. 

Alvinio Misciano, as Count Alma- 
viva, acted with animation but was 
unable to cope with the coloratura of 
his two arias in the first act. Anna- 
maria Canali was an acceptable Berta. 





Nancy Sorensen 
Grace Hoffman, as Marina, and 
Brian Sullivan, as Dimitri, in “Boris 
Godunoff” at the Chicago Lyric 
Opera 


The production was staged by Carol 
Piccinato; Michael Leport was the 
chorus master. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto” had two per- 
formances on Nov. 15 and 19, with 
identical casts except for the replace- 
ment of Cornell MacNeil for Mr. 
Gobbi in the name part in the Nov. 
19 performance, which I attended. Be- 
cause of Mr. Gobbi’s indisposition Mr. 
MacNeil undertook the role without 
rehearsal but left no doubt of his 
claims to stardom in his own right. 
At the close of the “Cortigiani” he 
stopped the show, but he had the good 
taste to stay = character during the 
torrents of applause. 

A spokesman who announced Mr. 
Gobbi’s indisposition also mentioned 


that Anna Moffo, though suffering 
from laryngitis, would sing. Miss 
Moffo, considering the circumstances, 
turned in a creditable performance, 
though one without the vocal nuances 
expected in this sympathetic role. 

Jussi Bjoerling, as the Duke, sang 
with his accustomed fine phrasing, 
with a hint of strain here and there. 
As Monterone, Kenneth Smith domi- 
nated the stage during his two brief 
moments. Of the other principals, 
William Wilderman was outstanding 
as Sparafucile. In the famous quartet, 
Sophia Steffan, as Maddalena, was 
scarcely audible. 

Georges Sebastian conducted a 
spirited performance. Only at the end 
of the first scene did he allow the 
orchestra to overpower the principals 
on stage. The production was staged 
by Mr. Piccinato; Ruth Page was the 
choreographer. 


“Boris” Sung in Russian 


The Lyric Opera’s production of 
“Boris Godunoff”, performed on 
Nov. 17, 22, and 28, was a praise- 
worthy venture. For one thing, it was 
sung by the large cast in Russian, 
with, it must be admitted, a variety 
of accents. 

Boris Christoff introduced his 
famous portrayal of the title role to 
Chicago for the first time. His singing 
of “I have attained to power” and the 
“Farewell, my son” in the final scene 
were unforgettable, even to those who 
heard Feodor Chaliapin in this, his 
greatest role. Despite his vigorous 
antics as conductor, Mr. Sebastian 
directed a performance rich in sound 
and precise in beat. 

Of the other principals, William 
Wilderman sang Pimen with great 
beauty and reverence. Marco Stefa- 
noni, in spite of inexpert make-up, 
made an auspicious debut as Varlaam. 
Brian Sullivan and Grace Hoffman 
did their lyrical best in the drastically 
cut Polish scene, in which Rangoni 
did not appear, thus playing havoc 
with the motivation of the supposed 
love between Gregory and Marina in 
this scene. 

A young bass, Chester Watson, 
revealed an uncommonly beautiful 
voice in the brief but important role 
of Tchelkalov in the first scene of the 
Prologue. On the distaff side, Miss 
Canali made a believable Hostess. 
Jeanne Diamond, as Xenia, sang with 
poignant beauty; Miss Steffan was a 
convincing Feodor, and Tamara Ber- 
ing an acceptable Nurse. 


Choral Work Wins Praise 


_As the Idiot, Luigi Vellucci was 
disappointing; Mariano Caruso, as 
Shuiski, slightly less so. The chorus, 
not as large as it should be, com- 
pensated for its lack of size by the 
precision of its attacks and by the 
fresh and bright timbre of the 
sopranos. Vladimir Rosing’s staging 
was, on the whole, admirable. 

The final offering of the season, 
Verdi’s “Aida”, had its first perform- 
ance on Nov. 24. Two other perform- 
ances were scheduled for Nov. 26 and 
29. The stellar cast was headed by 
Leonie Rysanek, as Aida. Miss 
Rysanek made a good, though not 
overwhelming, impression in the role 
of the Ethiopian princess. Vocally, 
she was uneven, ranging from ethereal 
pianissimos at the top of her scale to 
breathy lower tones, apparent in the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Niephisto’s Musings 
































A Nickel To Get There 


Staten Island, whose chief claim 
to fame ‘hitherto has been its five- 
cent ferry service, is making a new 
bid for recognition with the organi- 
zation of a professional opera com- 
pany which is scheduled to give 
four productions this season. Called 
the- Richmond Opera Company 
(Staten Island is known officially 
as the Borough of Richmond), the 
non-profit organization has en- 
gaged singers from the Metropoli- 
tan, the City Opera, and other 
companies as well as an orchestra 
of 35 and a chorus of 40. 

The St. George Theatre has been 
rented and, under the general man- 
agement of T. Demian Larentiis, 
performances will be given of “La 
Traviata”, “La Boheme”, “Car- 
men” and “Madama Butterfly”. 
Licia Albanese was the Violetta in 
the opening “Traviata”, on Dec. 9. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this venture is that it represents the 
first time that grand opera ever has 
been given on Staten Island. The 
island never has had a resident 
opera company, and though it has 
always been just a short ferry ride 
from _ historic Castle Garden, 
Niblo’s Gardens, the old Academy 
of Music, the Metropolitan, the 
Manhattan Opera House and the 
City Center, no troupe apparently 
ever thought of making the cross- 
ing for the benefit of the islanders 
who presumably are as opera- 
minded, per capita, as anybody 
else. 

The Metropolitan has “toured” 
to Brooklyn, White Plains, Newark 
and other neighborhood locales, 
but never Staten Island. Even For- 
tune Gallo, who played every un- 
likely hamlet from coast to coast 
in his San Carlo Opera days, seems 
never to have caught the boat at 
the Battery. 

But now, raising itself by its own 
bootstraps, the island is to have 
its own company! Hearty congratu- 
lations are in order, and I wish the 
fledgeling organization every suc- 
cess. If they ever decide to do 
“Faust”, I gladly will go over and 
play myself at half my usual fee. 


Another Bernstein? 
Dear Mephisto: 


Everywhere I look these past few 
months, I see articles which either 
praise or brag about the new con- 
ductor. of the New York Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein. I just 
thought you might like to know 
that we have a Leonard Bernstein 





right here in Cincinnati. Thanks- 
giving Day I attended the rehearsal 
at Music Hall for the express pur- 
pose of seeing Robert Casadesus, 
who was the soloist that weekend. 
Mr. Casadesus missed his plane for 
some reason, but that did not 
bother Max Rudolf in the least. He 
sat down at the piano and played 
the entire piano part of Mozart’s 
Concerto No. 20, and although it 
was not the playing of a virtuoso, 
it was almost without flaw. And 
when I remarked the incident to 
him yesterday, he told me that that 
was the first time he has ever played 
the piano part of that concerto. So 
let the New Yorkers continue to 
brag. I think we Cincinnatians have 
now just as much cause to brag 
about our wonderful new conduc- 
tor, Max Rudolf. 
Bernie Caluwaert 
Cincinnati 
O.K., Miss Bernie, go ahead and 
brag. But I hope you won’t mind 
my suggesting that there may be 
room enough on the same conti- 
nent for both Mr. Rudolf and Mr. 
Bernstein, and maybe even Mr. 
Casadesus if he promises not to 
miss any more planes. 


How To Win Audiences 


Since I always like stories with 
a moral, I am taking the liberty of 
quoting you a letter addressed to 
your editor by Bruce McIntyre, 
conductor of the Parma (Ohio) 
Philharmonic Society, noting the 
change of the name of that orga- 
nization from Parma Symphony. 

“This past summer,” writes Mr. 
McIntyre, “a big change took 
place in the orchestra advisory 
committee. On June 12, at our 
arnual election of officers, a mi- 
nority group brought in several of 
their friends and, under our very 
loose voting rules, they were all 
entitled to vote. They defeated the 
slate of officers proposed by the 
nominating committee and elected 
themselves to power. 

“At the July meeting, which they 
held secretly a day earlier than 
scheduled, they discharged me and 
decided to release all of the paid 
musicians in the orchestra, not 
realizing that the latter action 
would destroy the orchestra (we 
had about 12 paid musicians out 
of a total of 54). 

“When the orchestra found out 
what had happened, all but one of 
the members resigned and asked 
me to form a new orchestra. This 
was done with the help of the mem- 
bers of the former board who were 
loyal to the precepts of the orches- 
tra as it had been. The new organi- 
zation is called the Parma Philhar- 
monic Society, Inc. 

“Following this action, there was 
a running fight in the newspapers 
for two months. If there were 








many people in Parma [population 
29,000] who were unaware of the 
existence of an orchestra (and 
there were), there must be very 
few by now. 

“Our audiences have always 
been rather disappointing in size. 
Average attendance has been be- 
tween 250 and 300 people, with 
450 as the maximum. Our first 
concert this season (Nov. 16) drew 
well over 700 people, so apparently 
P. T. Barnum was right when he 
said ‘I don’t care what you say 
about me; just spell my name 
right’ ”. 

Aside from the fact that P. T. 
Barnum didn’t say that—the cor- 
rect quotation, as I remember it, 
was attributed to an opera singer 
(Mary Garden?) and ran: “I don’t 
care what they say about me as 
long as they say something”—Mr. 
MclIntyre’s point is well taken. 
Nothing like a good front-page 
fight to put you on the map. Look 
what it did for a certain Brooklyn- 
born soprano! 


Halo 


Dear Mephisto: 

I am not often given to corres- 
pondence such as this but I be- 
lieve you can do something about 
such a situation. As you will note, 
the enclosed (see photograph re- 
produced here) is from MUSICAL 
AMERICA for September. 

Now, I think this rates some- 
thing or other. It is the first pic- 
ture of a horn player with a halo, 
Please explain! 

John Paul Jones 
Conservatory of Music 
Albany, Georgia 


Dear Mr. Jones: 
Joseph Eger, whose picture you 
refer to, is probably the first player 





Joseph Eger 


of a French horn to be photo- 
graphed with his halo showing, al- 
though many an angelic musician 
in art is graced with a nimbus. Mr. 
Eger’s halo, much as he might de- 
serve a heavenly one, has a per- 
fectly rational explanation — it is 
made by a ring of lights in the 












ceiling of Carnegie Hall. The front 
cover of the 1955 Special Issue 
(February) of MusicaAL AMERICA 
shows Claudio Arrau in Carnegie 
Hall with a more detailed view of 
the lights there. 

It is nice to see musicians rec- 
nogized in this symbolic fashion, 
but should bad ones be shown with 
cape, cap, pointed ears, and tail 
like yours truly? 


This Age of Speed 
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The above hieroglyphics, my 
backward friends, is the introduc- 
tion to the third act of “Lohengrin” 
—in musical shorthand. “At last,” 
exclaims William Byrd, Los An- 
geles pianist and teacher, “someone 
has invented Musical Shorthand!” 
Probably just a coincidence that 
Mr. Byrd himself is the inventor. 

Mr. Byrd has spent years per- 
fecting a system of writing music 
which he says will at least quad- 
ruple your music-writing speed 
and skill with no equipment beyond 
a pencil and a piece of blank, un- 
scored paper. It can be written at 
performance speed, can be sight- 
read and played or sung immedi- 
ately or years later, and can even 
be transposed with ease. 

In a textbook, Mr. Byrd has re- 
duced his ideas to a system of 
straight lines, circles, curves and 
angles which can be grasped read- 
ily by anyone with a musical ear 
and a knowledge of the do-re-mi 
relationships. It looks fine on 
paper and I have already worked 
successfully through the first les- 
son. Perhaps, when I resume my 
neglected career as a composer, I 
shall write everything in shorthand, 
thus saving myself eons of time, 
even though Mr. Byrd and myself 
may be the only people on earth 
who can read it. 


On The Job 


When are music school deans 
like postmen? This equality was 
impressively demonstrated on 
Thanksgiving Day in St. Louis 
when 200 assorted deans and doc- 
tors from 49 states braved the 
hazards of blizzards and_ airline 
strikes to reach the annual confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. It was an awe- 
inspiring experience to observe 
during two days and evenings of 
these men and women. They pooled 
their problems from the largest of 
state universities to the smallest of 
private schools. The results are 
heartening for the world of music. 
These zealous musical “postmen” 
are blazing the trail for the youth 
of musical America. 
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La Bohéme 


Nov. 17.—Richard Tucker made 
his seasonal bow at the Metropolitan 
Opera, appearing in the part of Ro- 
dolfo. Although his histrionic realiza- 
tion did not quite keep pace with an 

otherwise very lively and inspired 

performance, his voice rang with ac- 
customed brilliance and power, and 
after a certain warm-up period in the 
first act, his delivery achieved a com- 
mendable flow of phrasing and ease 
in the upper register. 

The rest of the cast, familiar from 
the previous performance, included 
Victoria de los Angeles, Heidi Krall, 
Mario Zanasi, George Cehanovsky, 
Cesare Siepi, Lawrence Davidson, 
Robert Nagy, and Alessio De Paolis. 
Thomas Schippers was again the con- 
ductor. —IJ.FS. 


The Magic Flute 


Nov. 18.—The season’s first per- 
formance of “The Magic Flute” had 
everything except magic. Erich Leins- 
dorf, conducting the work for the 
first time at the Metropolitan, had 
achieved admirable clarity and balance 
from his orchestra and singers. The 
cast, including nine artists new to their 
roles at the Metropolitan, acquitted 
itself very well. Yet somehow the 
visionary freshness, the miraculous 
childlike wonder of Mozart’s master- 
piece were lacking. With the nervous 
tension of this first performance be- 
hind him, Mr. Leinsdorf will doubtless 
inject more warmth, more humanity, 
and more nobility into his interpreta- 
tion. 

Outstanding among the newcomers 
to the cast was Giorgio Tozzi, who 
was a truly heartwarming Sarastro, 
noble in bearing and smooth and son- 
orous of voice. His courage as a 
“trouper” was impressively demon- 
strated (all unknown to the audience) 
by a mishap that occurred onstage but 
unseen. After singing “O Isis and 
Osiris”, in the first scene of Act II, 
Mr. Tozzi stepped back as the lights 
went down for a change of scene. A 
wooder column was overturned and 
struck him on the head, lacerating 
his scalp. He was given medical treat- 
ment, and in spite of the shock, he 
was able to continue the performance. 
His singing of the aria, “Within these 
holy portals”, later on, revealed no 
sign that he had been injured. 

Only two years ago, Jerome Hines 
gave an especially eloquent perform- 
ance as Sarastro while suffering from 
a broken ankle. Which all goes to 
prove that the Metropolitan has sturdy 
basses. 

As Tamino, Nicolai Gedda sang 
with refinement and authority, and 
once again, his English diction was a 
model for our native-born artists. 
True, the tone was not very luminous 
or rich in color, but Mr. Gedda knew 
precisely how to combine lyric flow 
with a grand line. 

Gloria Davy has the kind of voice 
that is right for Pamina, and there 
were many phrases that were love- 
liness itself. When she has polished 
and rounded out her vocal concep- 
tion and inbued her acting with more 
style, she will be extremely good in 
the part. 

Another of those taking their roles 
for the first time at the Metropolitan 
was Norman Scott, as the High Priest. 
Although more rotund tones would 
have been welcome, his singing and 
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acting were properly impressive. 
William Olvis made his debut with the 
company in the role of a Priest, and 
performed this brief role very credit- 
ably. 

Two of the Three Ladies were new 
to the cast, Mignon Dunn and Belen 
Amparan. Miss Dunn sang with lust- 
rous tone and flexibility; but Miss 
Amparan did not handle her dark 
and beautiful voice with sufficient 
smoothness to fit impeccably into the 
ensembles. 

Helen Vanni, the newcomer among 
the Three Genii, fitted nicely into the 
heavenly trio. Giulio Gari was also 
new, as one of the Two Guards, who 
sang their glorious music doughtily 
but not without signs of strain. 

Familiar in the cast were Roberta 
Peters (The Queen of the Night), 
Heidi Krall (First Lady), Theodor 
Uppman (Papageno), Mildred Allen 
(Papagena), Paul Franke (Mono- 
statos), Emilia Cundari (First Genie), 
Margaret Roggero (Third Genie), 
and Louis Sgarro (Second Guard). 

Miss Peters’ virtuosity was fabu- 
lous. Her vocal approach was a bit 
disturbing, but it worked for her. She 
produced a very light, metallic tone 
in the upper range, and a heavy chest 
tone below—two distinct voices. But 
its was in the middle range that her 
voice was most appealing in quality 
and flow. Mr. Uppman and Miss 
Allen were brisk and delightful as 
ever, and the others all gave spirited 
performances. —R. S. 


Madama Butterfly 


Nov. 19. — Renata Tebaldi, who 
had been heard as Cio-Cio-San for 
the first time at the Metropolitan on 
Nov. 8, made her second appearance 
in the role there on this occasion. 
The cast was otherwise familiar. 

Anything that a great singer like 
Miss Tebaldi does is bound to be 
interesting, and her conception of the 
role of Cio-Cio-San is unusual in 
many respects. For one thing, it is 
vocally heroic—almost Verdian at 
times—and in the big climaxes Miss 
Tebaldi sang with crushing splendor. 
She presents the character as tender 
and devoted, but by no means as a 
fragile, timid, child-like being. When 
she scorns Goro, her rage flashes like 
lightning and her Cio-Cio-San is 
a proud, strong woman, for all her 
appealing and clinging moments. It 





New performers in “The Magic Flute” at the Metropolitan. Left fore- 
ground: Nicolai Gedda, as Tamino; center: Giorgio Tozzi, as Sarastro; 
right foreground: Gloria Davy, as Pamina 


was wise of Miss Tebaldi to adapt 
the character to her own tempera- 
ment and commanding stature, in- 
stead of trying to crush herself into 
an impossible mold. This may not be 
an ideal Cio-Cio-San but it is cer- 
tainly vocally magnificent. 

Barry Morell was again a sympa- 
thetic Pinkerton; Mario Zanasi a 
splendid Sharpless; and the others 
were also in top form—Mildred Mil- 
ler (Suzuki), Paul Franke (Goro), 
and Madelaine Chambers, George 
Cehanovsky, Osie Hawkins, and Cal- 
vin Marsh. Erich Leinsdorf let out 
the orchestra to match Miss Tebaldi’s 
resplendent fortissimos, and the re- 
sults were thrilling. —R. S. 


Carmen 


Nov. 21.—The season’s first per- 
formance of “Carmen” provided Jean 
Morel with his first opportunity to 
conduct this work at the Metropolitan. 
He led a well-balanced, if not espe- 
cially exciting performance. His cast, 
headed by Risé Stevens in the title 
part, has sung this music together on 
many occasions in the past. Richard 
Tucker was the dependable Don José; 
Hilde Gueden was the sweet-voiced 
Micaéla; and Mario Zanasi, as. Esca- 
millo, gave a rather listless interpre- 
tation. 

The remainder of the cast—Calvin 
Marsh, Heidi Krall, Margaret Rog- 
gero, George Cehanovsky, and Alessio 
De Paolis—sang their parts compe- 
tently. Louis Sgarro was heard for 
the first time at a regular performance 
in the role of Zuniga. 

It is sad to report that this “Car- 
men” and similar ones at the Metro- 
politan for the past three seasons have 
not been sung or acted with the 
passion and enthusiasm such a score 
should elicit from singers. A fresh 
approach to the production might 
give this magnificent score some 
much-needed new life. —wW. L. 


Rigoletto 


Nov. 22, 2:00 p.m. — Mattiwilda 
Dobbs returned to the role in which 
she made her debut with the Metro- 
politan two years ago in this, the third 
performance of “Rigoletto” this sea- 
son. Her Gilda, which is certainly 
among the best to be heard in New 
York today, remains one of her out- 
standing achievements. Though her 


Louis Melancon 








acting did not convey all the dramatic 
possibilities of the role, it was con- 
vincing and valid. As the evening 
progressed one could not help but feel 
sorry for the plight of this guileless 
heroine. 

Musically, her interpretation went 
hand and hand with her dramatic 
characterization. Thus, “Caro nome” 
was not tossed off as an excuse for 
a pyrotechnical display but was an 
expression of a young girl in love. 
Throughout the opera her phrasing 


‘was marked by unusual sensitivity, 


and if she did not use a wide variety 
of color, her tones remained pure and 
sweet. 

Conducted by Fausto Cleva, the 
opera progressed in a workmanlike 
fashion, achieving no peaks of stir- 
ring dramatic intensity nor, for that 
matter, ever falling into any crevices 





Frank Lerner 


Mattiwilda Dobbs as Gilda 


of dismal sluggishness. The remain- 
ing performers were familiar, includ- 
ing Robert Merrill, as Rigoletto; 
Eugenio Fernandi, as the Duke; Ni- 
cola Moscona, as Sparafucile; and 
Belen Amparan, as Maddalena. 

—F, M., Jr. 


Madama Butterfly 


Nov. 25.—The season’s fourth per- 
formance of the Puccini work, again 
under the clear and well-paced musi- 
cal direction of Erich Leinsdorf, fea- 
tured a largely familiar cast, including 
Victoria de los Angeles as Cio-Cio- 
San, Barry Morell as Pinkerton, Mar- 
gret Roggero as Suzuki, and Made- 
laine Chambers, Paul Franke, George 
Cehanovsky, Osie Hawkins, and Cal- 
vin Marsh. 

Clifford Harvuot, appearing for the 
first time this year as Sharpless, sang 
and acted with sympathetic distinc- 
tion, although a bit too much re- 
straint. He seemed really sorry to 
have gotten involved in this unfor- 
tunate bigamous situation—J. F. S. 


Les Contes d’Hoffmann 


Nov. 26.—In this performance of 
Offenbach’s masterpiece the cast was 
familiar to the Metropolitan’s audi- 
ences. Impressive vocal and dramatic 
performances were turned in by 
Nicolai Gedda, singing suavely in the 
title role; Laurel Hurley, a very bril- 
liant Olympia; Rosalind Elias, as Giu- 
letta; Lucine Amara, as Antonia; 
Mildred Miller, the sympathetic Nick- 
lausse; George London, as the four 
incarnations of evil; and Alessio De 
Paolis as Andrés, Cochenille, Pitti- 


chinaccio and Frantz. Other roles 
were taken by Paul Franke, Clifford 
Norman Scott, 


Harvuot, Mignon 
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Dunn, Lawrence Davidson, Robert 
Nagy, Calvin Marsh and Nancy King. 
Jean Morel conducted with under- 
standing. —D. J. B. 


Fledermaus 


Nov. 27.—‘Fledermaus”, absent 
two seasons from the Metropolitan 
repertoire, was brought back in a 
performance that bubbled like cham- 
pagne. There was a handsome new 
ballet by John Butler, set to the 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods”, with 
Lupe Serrano and Jacques d’Amboise 
making their debuts with the ballet 
company as guest soloists. John 
Brownlee (who had appeared as Dr. 
Falke in the original production) was 
the new stage director. Four artists 
were new to the cast: Theodor Upp- 
man, as Eisenstein; Cesare Valletti, as 
Alfred; Frank Guarrera, as Dr. Falke; 
and Nancy King, in the speaking role 
of Ida. 

And last, but far from least, Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted the operetta for 
the first time at the Metropolitan. 
Another major contribution to the 
sparkle of the evening was the per- 
formance of Hilde Gueden, as Rosa- 
linda, already familiar, but always 
fresh and delightful. 

Mr. Uppman is always at his best 


portunities. It does not hang together 
very convincingly, but it adds up to 
a bright stage spectacle. It was not a 
happy inspiration to have the two 
soloists compete with each other in 
pirouettes 4 la seconde, but in other 
passages they are cleverly used. No- 
table are the lifts, both for the solists 
and the company, which add an excit- 
ing flavor at the end especially. Miss 
Serrano danced with marvelous as- 
surance, even though she was a bit 
hard and tense in quality for a Vien- 
nese atmosphere, and Mr. d’Amboise 
displayed his customary lightness and 
flow, though he might well be crisper 
and more careful! of detail. Both 
danced with true bravura, and won 
an ovation, as did the excellent corps. 

Altogether, this was the best “Fle- 
dermaus” I have heard at _ the 
Metropolitan thus far. —R:S. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 

Nov. 28.—Two singers joined the 
casts of the new productions of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci” in the third performance of 
the double bill this season. The first 
was Daniele Barioni, who was sing- 
ing his first Turiddu at the Metro- 
politan. It is indeed a pleasure to 





in operetta, and his portrayal of the 
hapless Gabriel was richly comic with- 
out becoming slapstick. A few top 
phrases caused him some discomfort, 
but his singing of this tenor role was 
generally fluent and adept. 

Very seldom do we hear an Alfred 
with Mr. Valletti’s Italian caress of 
phrase. A bit dry in quality, his voice 
warmed as the evening progressed. 
Mr. Brownlee had him play the role 
in a broadly humorous vein that none- 
theless had style. Mr. Guarrera, too, 
gave a vigorous and appealing per- 
formance that will doubtless gain in 
ease and polish. 

Not only was the Rosalinda superb, 
but the Adéle of this performance was 
also memorable. Roberta Peters sang 
the role with gusto as well as im- 
peccable technique. Admirable in 
familiar roles were Blanche Thebom 
{Prince Orlofsky), Clifford Harvuot 
(Frank), Paul Franke (Dr. Blind), 
and Jack Gilford (Frosch). The 
“guests, dancers, singers, servants, 
bums, prisoners, and tarts” (as the 
program describes them) were also 
all in brilliant form. 

Mr. Butler’s choreography shows 
off the company effectively and gives 
the two soloists some brilliant op- 


Louis Melancon 
A scene from Act I of “Fledermaus”. From the left: Roberta Peters, as 
Adele; Theodor Uppman, as Eisenstein; Hilde Gueden, as Rosalinda 


report that the young man showed 
great progress dramatically. The 
character he created was believable, 
portrayed in strong and passionate 
lines, and his singing, though not 
without a hint of strain, was ardent 
and intense in its projection of the 
music’s line. 

As a whole, the performance had 
its ups and downs, Mr. Mitropoulos 
conducting a rather pallid interpre- 
tation of the score. And the prin- 
cipals — Zinka Milanov, as Santuzza; 
Rosalind Elias, as Lola: Cesare Bar- 
delli, as Alfio; and Thelma Votipka, 
as Lucia—turned in rather restrained 
performances, which may have been 
due to not being completely at home 
with José Quintero’s new staging. 

On other hand “Pagliacci” was 
splendidly performed by the principals 
and Mr. Mitropoulos. New to the 
cast that included Lucine Amara, as 
Nedda; Mario Del Monaco, as Canio; 
Charles Anthony, as Beppe; and 
Mario Sereni, as Silvio, was Robert 
Merrill, as Tonio. Mr. Merrill has 
rarely sounded better, his voice being 
tonally lush and rich in color. Dra- 
matically, he fitted well into the total 
picture, and he was properly malev- 
olent, even grotesque.—F. M., Jr. 


La Bohéme 


Nov. 29.—Three of Puccini’s Bo- 
hemians, their landlord, and Muset- 
ta’s wealthy patron were recast for 
this performance. Heard for the first 
time this season in their roles were 
Frank Guarrera, as Marcello; Clifford 
Harvuot, as Schaunard; Norman Scott, 
as Colline; Ezio Flagello, as Benoit; 
and Lawrence Davidson, as Alcindoro. 
In other roles were Victoria de los 
Angeles, as Mimi; Heidi Krall, as 
Musetta; and Giuseppe Campora, as 
Rodolfo. 

The security of the performance, 
the seemingly perfect rapport between 
the singers with each other and with 
the conductor, the spontaneity of the 
joyous and sentiment-laden moods 





evoked — all belied the wholesale 
changes in cast. Mr. Guarrera, in 
particular, brought to the part of 
Marcello a_ virile, heart-warming 
tenderness and he sang with a freedom 
and beauty of tone not always at his 
command in recent seasons. All four 
of the Bohemians managed the fourth- 
act clowning with conviction and no 
embarrassing exaggeration, and Mr. 
Scott’s farewell to his coat was sung 
with a touchingly muted pathos. Both 
Mr. Flagello and Mr. Davidson turned 
in sharply etched, expertly sung char- 
acterizations in their relatively brief 
appearances. 

Thomas Schippers again conducted 
with the utmost discrimination and 
lyrical impulse. —R.A.E. 


OTHER OPERA in New York 


Julius Caesar Sung 
As Handel Tribute 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 18.—In tribute 
to the anniversary year, the Ameri- 
can Opera Society revived its concert 
version of Handel’s opera “Giulio 
Cesare”, at Carnegie Hall, under the 
direction of Arnold Gamson. The 
cast included Cesare Siepi (Caesar), 
Ezio Flagello (Ptolemy), Russell Ob- 
erlin (Sextus), Maureen Forrester 


(Cornelia), Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(Cleopatra), and Robert McFerrin 
(Narrator). In two acts, the opera 


was sung in Italian with a connective 
narrative text in English by Allen 
Sven Oxenburg. 

“Giulio Cesare” was conceded by 
contemporaries to be one of Handel’s 
two or three most successful operas 
and it had repeated performances in 
England as well as on the Continent 
during his lifetime. But it had its ups 
and downs. At one performance in 
London only three persons were pres- 
ent, and a performance in Hamburg 
was canceled because no audience 
whatever showed up. Opera, in 
Handel’s day, as in ours, was a hec- 
tic, unpredictable business. 

The American Opera Society pre- 
sented a dramatically sequential se- 
ries of 19 numbers, mostly solo arias, 
but including the moving duet for 
Cornelia and her son, Sextus, the duet 
for Caesar and Cleopatra, and the 
great closing quartet for Caesar, Cleo- 
patra, Sextus and Cornelia. The fas- 
cination of this music lies in its ex- 
traordinary dramatic sweep and 
power, considering the time at which 
it was written (although somewhat 
similar qualities are to be found in 
the larger works of Handel’s con- 
temporary, Bach) and the utter fresh- 
ness of its ideas and style. 

Fascinating too are the bristling 
technical difficulties which Handel’s 
arioso idiom presents to performers. 
All the skills of the vocalist’s art are 
required to cope with the intricate, 
taxing and mercilessly exposed skeins 
of melody, and one wonders if a 
higher academy of vocal craft did not 
exist in Handel’s time than is com- 
monly found today. 

All of the soloists in this perform- 
ance managed their coloratura, turns 
and flourishes as well as their long 
dramatic lines with finesse and un- 
flagging elegance. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf and Cesare Siepi delivered the 
principal roles in disarming lyrical 
style yet with impressive authority. 
The deep-tinted voice of Maureen 
Forrester added touchingly to the 
pathos of Cornelia, and Russell Ober- 
lin’s exquisite counter-tenor, lying in 
that indefinable area between the 
male and the female timbres, placed 
the appearances of Sextus among the 
highlights of the evening. Ezio Fla- 


gello was a ringing and _ robust 
Ptolemy, and Robert McFerrin made 
the words of the narrator musical as 
well as intelligible. 

Except for some bloopers from the 
horns, Mr. Gamson’s Handelian or- 
chestra provided discreet accompani- 
ments. Robert Conant was the harp- 
sichordist. —R. E. 


Three Bucci Works 
Given as “Triad” 


Theatre Marquee, Nov. 20.—Under 
the title “Triad”, three works by Mark 
Bucci were offered in a season that 
opened officially on Nov. 21 at the 
Theatre Marquee on 59th Street. They 
were “The Dress”, “Tale for a Deaf 
Ear”, and “Sweet Betsy From Pike”. 

The musical director was Abba 
Bogin; the stage director was Richard 
Altman; and the productions were de- 
signed by Ming Cho Lee. Betty Low 
did the choreography for “Sweet 
Betsy from Pike”. The scores were 
played in arrangements for two 
pianos, played by Mr. Bogin and 
Harriet Shirvan, and _ percussion, 
played by Julie Greenberg. 

Mr. Bucci is a born opera writer, 
as the production of his “Tale for a 
Deaf Ear” by the New York City 
Opera last spring indicated. And he is 
versatile. Each of the parts of “Triad” 
is completely different from the others. 
“The Dress” is a light operatic comedy. 
In the original version, it was more 
harmonically sophisticated and tech- 
nically demanding than in this one. 
But Mr. Bucci was wise in lightening 
it, both for practical and esthetic 
reasons. It still has interesting psy- 
chological overtones and it still has 
stretches of real song in it. 

He had also curtailed and changed 
“Tale for a Deaf Ear”, but in this 
case necessity was not so much of a 
virtue, for this powerful and tragic 
mixture of verismo with religious 
mysticism needs the orchestra and 
the resources of the opera house. 
“Sweet Betsy” is sheer musical slap- 
stick but written with a sound sense 
of buffo tradition and filled with 
satire. 

In view of the tiny theatre and 
acoustical problems, the perform- 
ances were surprisingly effective, 
though they could not give a full 
measure of the composer’s ability and 
intentions. Anita Darian, as Vicki in 
the first work and as Betsy in the 
third, was excellent. Outstanding were 
Murial Birkhead and Bruce Mackay 
as Laura and Tracy Gates, in the 
second. Other singers were Travis 
Hudson, Dan Resin, Dorothy Renzi, 
Virginia Carrol, and William Car- 
rozo. Alternates were Francis Mona- 
chino, Margot Moser, and David 
London. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Vienna Philharmonic—Return Visit. Luben 
Vichey announces with pride the return to the 

e U.S. of the Vienna Philharmonic, Herbert von 

x Karajan, conductor, for its second tour next 

2 November. Unique among the orchestras of 

és the world, this 116 year old ensemble is an 

: ‘‘incomparable’’ organization that is the 
custodian of the great tradition of Brahms, 
Mahler and Richard Strauss. The soul of 
Vienna-romantic, intellectual, gay and urban 
is expressed nowhere more distinctively than 

r in the magnificent music of its premier 

k orchestra, the Vienna Philharmonic, under the 

t dynamic leadership of von Karajan. Chief 

J attraction of the famed Salzburg Festival 

y since 1877, the Vienna Philharmonic brings its 

f great musical heritage to the American concert 

scene for its second tour. A Carnegie Hall 

a appearance in November, 1959, will inaugurate 

d the six weeks tour. 

W Les Ballets Africains: ‘‘Wow! It’s a Jungle 

t Flame!’’ (London DAILY HERALD) best 

e depicts the breathtaking, spectacular dance 

o group from French Equatorial Africa, 

d performing the primitive ritual dances such as 

1, fire-eaters, fertility, virginity, war, and 
voodoism of a culture which antedates Western 

r, Civilization. Thirty-five dancers, musicians 

a and singers in an evening of Dance Theatre 

y at its most savage, acrobatic, explosive, frenzied 

is and dynamic best! LES BALLETS AFRICAINS 

y will make a linited debut tour of American 

s. cities beginning in February, 1959, with a 

y. two week engagement on Broadway. 

re 

h- Paris Grand Opera Ballet: National Artists 

-s announces the first American tour of 

1g this famous ballet company which represents 

ic the time-honored tradition of great classical 

y- dancing. American dance devotees will have an 

aS unusual treat when the glamorous Paris 
Grand Opera Ballet makes its debut tour of 

od the US during the 1959-60 season. The classical 

‘is ballet at its greatest—‘‘the white ballets’’— 

a the precision corps de ballet and the stars 

iC will fill the stage and the hearts of American 

us audiences with their brilliant dancing, under 

ad the leadership and direction of the great ballet 

e. dancer and choreographer, George Skibine, 
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yisch2 Elman, in a rare relaxing moment from practicing in preparation 
or Golden Jubilee Anniversary Recital held at Carnegie Hall, Dec. 8, 
}. shown With his wife and grandchildren, Dana and Terry Mack, 
gt San Francisco, Calif. 
Seemann, German pianist who makes his American debut 
sith the Cincinnati Symphony January 30-31, is shown relaxing with a 
sno score at his home near the Black Forest in Germany. 
t Walter Fredericks and Laura Castellano, tenor and soprano, gave a 
ries of concerts in Colorado this summer while appearing with the Central 
rity Opera Company from this surrey ‘‘with the fringe on top’’. 
puggiero Ricci, and wife during a relaxing moment in Singapore between 
joneerts on recent world tour. . 
E Milanov and her brother-accompanist, Bozidar Kune being 
meeted by welcoming committee on recent concert tour. Mme. Milanov’s 
ysy Met season includes revival of ‘‘La Gioconda’’ new ‘‘Cavalleria’’ 
woduction and Good Friday and Easter performances of Verdi’s 
Requiem with Bruno Walter conducting. 
: Marais and Miranda, Balladeers, and their typical ‘‘ Audience 
| participation ’’ during a children’s show. The little tyke wandered 
» stage and onto Miranda’s lap for the singing of ‘‘Siembamba 
Nammy’s Baby’’. ) : 
r Aaron Rosand and Sir Arthur Bliss, in front of the Bliss home 
i: London, discussion his new violin concerto which ROSAND performs 
in the US this winter. 
« Goya and Matteo, ‘‘A World of Dancing’’ duo, shown getting : 
‘Background’’ material in a famous temple at Angkor Wat, in Cambodia. 
' Dilling, ‘‘The Lady with the Harp’’ is also ‘‘The Lady with 
odern Art’’ for she owns a collection purchased in many tour stops. 
Here she is buying a painting from a Parisian painter at his one-man 
jdewalk show. 3 
i), Walter Hautzig, pianist, during recent Far Eastern tour receives 
isson in eating with chop sticks from an admirer in Tokyo. Hautiz makes 
cond world tour beginning in January, 1959, giving 72 concerts on 
five continents. 
i, Belen Amparan, contralto, vacationing on Ischia Island, Italy, 
dlowing summer activities that included ‘‘Carmen’’ in Cincinnati, 
nd a Gala concert at Lake Como, Italy. 
12. Jose Iturbi, pianist-conductor, when not occupied with heavy concert 
hedule, prepares for the famous Granada summer festival in Spain. 
pera, Opera and OPERA 
Grace Hoffman, mezzo, entered ‘‘Jet-age’’ to meet opera commitments 
hen she sang Marina in ‘‘Boris’’, Nov. 28 in Chicago, teok Jet 
Airline to Stuttgart, Germany, for performance at 5 PM, Nov. 30, singing 
‘cond Norn and Waltraute in ‘‘Gotterdammerung.’’ 
Marcella Pobbe opens Barcelona season in ‘‘Otello’’, then sings Leila 
in ‘The Pearl Fishers’’ at Naples San Carlo Opera before second 
Met season in the spring. 
biuseppe Campora, after 5th Toronto Opera Festival performance 
us Rieeardo in ‘‘ Masked Ball’’, audience screamed ‘‘Come back, come 
back” and he answered, ‘‘I will’’ and he will next fall. 
ean Madeira adds another ‘‘Carmen’’ first at Hamburg Staatsoper, 
Wieland Wagner director, next April. 
finka Milanov’s busy Met season includes new production of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’; revival of ‘‘La Gioconda’’ and Good 
tiday and Easter performances of Verdi’s Requiem with Bruno Walter 
ronducting. 
ona Kombrink, distinctive for being among the final Met Opera of Air 
udition Winners, sang in Puccini’s ‘‘Il Tabarro’’ in Venice this summer 
und did ‘‘Eugene Onegin’’ on CBC-TV with Toronto Symphony, Walter 
Susskind, conducting, Dec. 2. 
Davis Cunningham, tenor, sang in world premiere of Carlisle Floyd’s 
‘Wuthering Heights’’ with Sante Fe Opera Company this summer then 
lid ‘‘Boheme’’ with newly formed Kansas City Lyric Theatre this fall. 
miter Uzunov, Bulgarian dramatic tenor, made his Met Opera debut as 
Don Jose in ‘‘Carmen’’ Dee. 10. 
Frank Guarrera, baritone, added Dr. Falke in ‘‘Fledermaus’’ to his Met 
repertoire Thanksgiving eve which followed highly successful San 
Francisco season singing in ‘‘Carmina Burana’’ and ‘‘Don Carlo’’. 
Henry Noel takes off for a four month operatic tour of Europe after his 
third season with the Chicago Opera. 
tl Palangli, after a successful NY operatic-debut at Lewisohn Stadium 
tis summer, debuted at Vienna Opera as Uncle-Priest in ‘‘Butterfly’’ 
luring fall tour of Europe. 
bbert Merrill sails into his 12th season as strongest Met Opera 
faritone on roster. 
LUROPEAN OPERA SCENE 
amine Micheau, soprano, currently fullfilling opera dates with Paris 
pera and Opera-Comique, is also busy recording for Angel Records such 
peras as ‘‘Orphee’’ of Gluck. 
Malaniuk, Russian-born mezzo of Vienna, Munich, Paris and Convent 
peras, appeared in Salzburg premiere of ‘‘ Vanessa’’ followed 
y performances in ‘‘Bluebeard’s Castle’’ at the Bartok Festival in 
Basle, Switzerland. 
‘seph Rouleau, bass-baritone, began third season with Covent Garden 
pearing as Pimen in Russian languaged opening night of ‘‘Boris Godounov’’, 
th Boris Christoff as Boris. , 
‘dora Barbieri is again busy with full schedule of opera engagements 
ith La Seala, Covent Garden and Rome Operas. 
mon Vinay, on a year’s leave from Met Opera, made his Paris Opera 
ebut in ‘‘Otello’’, Oct. 6 and has opened the opera seasons of Bordeaux, 
ie and Barcelona, doing ‘‘Otello’’. 
Aurt Boehme is currently active on the German operatic scene in such 
sles he has made famous as Baron Ochs and Hans Sachs. 
olfgang Windgassen, after heavy season at the Bayreuth 
‘stival this summer, is singing at Stuttgart and Vienna Operas. 
mcert World 


uth Slenczynska, pianist, at tender age of 33 celebrated her 25th 
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Anniversary with a soldout Town Hall recital, Nov. 13. 
Continental-Aires, led by Julian Parrish, (when not acting as impresario, 
composer, conductor is employed by NY State Department of Labor) 

have just returned from 6th annual tour for Civic. 

Julian Olevsky, violinist, will record all 16 Handel Sonatas for Westminster 
following a 20 concert American tour. 

Seymour Lipkin plays Stravinsky’s Piano Concerto with NY Philharmonic, 
Feb. 8, then makes tour of South Africa that includes a broadcast from 
Johannesburg, April 28. 

Heidelberg Chorus makes American debut on the Massapequa Civic 

Music series, Jan. 25 as beginning to 40 concert American tour. 

George Feyer’s current RCA Victor recording is ‘‘ Memories of Viennese 
Operettas.’’ 

Amparo Iturbi appears as piano soloist with National Artists Symphonette, 
William Haaker, conducting, during six weeks tour of 41 concerts in 

22 states. 

Rod Strong danced for Young People’s Concert presented by Little Orchestra 
Society at Hunter College, Nov. 29. 

Alexander Uninsky, currently touring Europe, will record complete piano 
works of Chopin for Epic Records. 

Norman Carol, concert master of New Orleans Symphony, was soloist with 
Orchestra, Dec. 9-10. playing the Tschaikovsky Violin Concerto. 

Robert Mueller, California pianist and bird fancier, following third 
transcontinental tour makes second tour of European capitals. 

Virginia MacWatters, while ‘‘setting fire to stage’’ with her singing of 
Ravel’s ‘‘ Air de Feu’’ at Redlands Bowl this summer, a real forest fire 
raged in mountains nearby! 

Martha Lipton, mezzo and Hugh Thompson, baritone, are featured 

in the Little Orchestra Society’s first American concert performance of 
the only completed opera of Hugo Wolf—‘‘ Der Corregidor’’, Jan. 5 

in Carnegie Hall. 

Teresa Stratas, soprano, sings with Houston Symphony, Dec. 15-16 and 
with Toronto Symphony, Jan. 10. 

Morley Meredith, baritone, does a triple header with title. role of 

‘*Eugene Onegin’’ over CBC-TV, Dec. 2; Honnegger’s Christmas Cantata 
with Chicago Symphony, Reiner, conducting, Dec. 26-27; ending with 

4 performances of Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius’’, with Sir John Barbirolli 
and the NY Philharmonic, late in January. 

Carlos Salzado conducts an ensemble of 30 harps in his own compositions 
at Ball State College, Muncie, Ind., in Feb... «= « 

Edmond Karlsrud, bass-baritone who is currently touring with the 
Rondolier Trio has planned for 59-60 season another of his popular 

vocal organizations—the 14-male-voiced KARLSRUD CHORALE. 
Ferrante and Teicher, duo-pianists were on Patti Page TV Show, Dec. 15 
Leyna Gabriele, soprano, presented debut Town Hall recital Dee. 15 

to critical acclaim. 

Gabriel Banat, presented a Carnegie Hall recital Dec. 3 when he 

played world premiere of a work he commissioned for Violin 

and Woodwind Quintet by Alvin Etler. 

Rhoa Jackson, following highly successful Town Hall recital in Oct. made 
extended concert and recital tour of Egypt in Nov. 

Neilson and Neal’s book ‘‘Wave as You Pass’’ published by Lippincott 

is fast becoming a best-seller as a result of critical acclaim for Harry 
Neal’s interesting and informative style of writing. 

Boris Goldovsky began his 13th season as commentator for Met Opera’s 
‘*Opera News on the Air’’ over CBS, Nov. 29. 

Stan Freeman’s recording of ‘‘ Music Man’’ was selected for Columbia’ 
Record of the Month besides being on best seller list. 

Rosina Da Rimini has begun her 3rd season with Arthur Godfrey and 
appears daily on his morning show when not on concert tour. 

William Lewis and Earl Wild made such a hit during 13 week TV 
appearances on Sid Caesar Show in London last summer that a return 
for the tenor and pianist is in books for next summer. 

James Melton in one of his antique autos a frequent sight in NY 

that can’t go unnoticed among foreign & new longer, lower car influx. 
McHenry Boatwright, baritone, returned from a 40 concert tour of 
Alaska and Japan to begin US tour with San Francisco Symphony 

in December. 

Fredell Lack, after a concert tour of Hawaii this summer and fall is 
currently on first American tour for NCAC. 

Jacob Lateiner, front ranking pianist and also an art and rare-book 
collector, is preparing a special program for limited engagements of the 
last three Beethoven Sonatas for 1959-60 season. 

Eloise Polk, following her critically acclaimed Town Hall recital, Oct. 29, 
is fullfilling a 60 concert tour of the US and Canada. 

Takahiro Senoda, Japanese pianist makes American debut with a Town 
Hall recital Feb. 4 prior to his first American tour. 

Opera On Parade, another Ruth and Thomas Martin production features 
six young artists in an evening of favorite operatic solos, duets, trios, 
quartets. 

The Rabinof Sinfonietta features an all Girl String Ensemble with Benno 
as both violin soloist and conductor and Sylvia as guest pianist. 

Jose Echaniz, pianist, is featured on Westminster’s Hi-Fi Cavaleade of Stars 
recording series with the recently released recording of Villa-Lobos’ 
‘*The Baby’s Family.’’ 

EXCITING FUTURE 

Luben Vichey announces the signing of following artists to management 
contracts for 1959-60 season: Robert Schrade, pianist, just returned from 
European tour; Joann Grillo, contralto; Red Camp, jazz-recitalist; Joy Kim, 
Korean soprano currently singing ‘‘Butterfly’’ in Europe; 

Angelica Morales von Sauer, pianist; Curtis String Quartet; Esther Rethy, 
Viennese soprano; Hilde Rossel-Majdan, mezzo of Vienna opera 

known here via oratorio records; Gottlob Frick, bass-baritone; 

Eberhard Wachter, bass-baritone who is considered ‘‘one of the outstanding 
young singers in Europe’’ (Nov., ’58 HI-FI MAGAZINE); 

Otto Wiener, bass-baritone. 





Birgit Nilsson, Europe’s leading dramati: 
soprano who has been hailed as ‘‘The Nex: Great 
Nordic Isolde’’ and the true successor to '.[me, 
Flagstad’s Wagnerian crown, has been en raged 
to appear at the Metropolitan Opera during 
the 1959-60 season. She will debut 

in the new production being planned fo: 
‘*Tristan und Isolde’’ to be conducted by Otto 
Klemper. Following three Isolde’s and three 
‘*Turnandots’’ at the Chicago Lyric Theater 
this fall, Miss Nilsson returned to Stockholm to 
appear in the complete ‘‘ Ring Cycle’’ before 
opening the La Scala, Milan, Opera Sexson jp 
in ‘‘Turondot’’, Dec. 8. 





Beverly Sills, soprano of N. Y. City Center 
Opera Co. with her step-children, Nancy and 


Lindley Greenough, who joined her on stage “Sui 
in Cleveland Musical Tent production of ‘‘ Baby Oo! 
Doe’’ this summer as the daughters of the — s) 
famous Mr. Taber and Baby Doe. ci 
BALLET AND DANCE ATTRACTIONS: A 
Marina Svetlova, prima ballerina whose appear- ven 
ances with the Met Opera, Paris Opera Comique, ent 
London Festival Ballet, Ballet Russe de birt 
Monte Carol (to name a few) have given her he 
the apt title of ‘‘ Prima Ballerina of the World”, mai 
During the 1959-60 season, SVETLOVA will fro! 
appear under the auspices of National Artists gon 
Corporation for the first time with her dance hav 
company—a leading male dancer, Spanish dancer sen 
and pianist—in ‘‘ America’s Favorite Dance see! 
Attraction’’ of great solo and duo excerpts the 
from classical and modern ballet. eve 
Zina and Kolya, brother and sister Russian a" 
dance duo, are making their first American tour : 
during the 1959-60 season under the auspices ol 
of National Artists. These great exponents and - 
interpretators of Russian and Turkestan dances yo 
were acclaimed in Russia just before they left - 
their homeland for the West. Their detailed ee 
studies of ethnic dances of the various Russian we 
nationalities, their interpretation, costumes ~ 
and program make for a rare evening of dance mj 
that is as unique as it is exciting. pal 
The Gay Tyrolers, world renowned Folklore Ser 
Dancers and Singers who are featured in pre 
Capitol’s recording of Authentic Austrian aoe 
‘*Volksmusik’’, will appear at the Olympic Fund fas 
Benefit, Dee. 15 and close their 11 week tour the 
of America, Dec. 16 for the Harrisburg, Pa. un 
Civie Music Association before departing for an 
Austria. Demand return engagements have Qu 
already been set for 1959-60 season. B 
MOULIN ROUGE SPECTACULAR: thi 
Direct from Paris, on its debut tour of America, 
the Moulin Rouge brings to the United States str 
a gay, colorful spectacular in a unique Ju 
program featuring the famous French Can-Can, wi 
the Danse Apache performed by leading tw 
Parisian Dance Stars and one of the greatest lor 
clowns on the French stage today plus other m« 
specialties that make the Moulin Rouge an 
inseparable from the glory and M 
spirit of modern Paris. F 
in 
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National Artists cor. 
Luben Vichey, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.¥. 


PLAZA 9-6000 * CABLE ADDRESS: NATCONCOR, N. Y. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 


Little Orchestra 
Honors Ernest Bloch 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Murray Panitz, 
flutist. Zara Nelsova, cellist. Town 
Hall, Nov. 17: 


BLOCH PROGRAM 
“Suite Modale”, for flute and string 
orchestra; “Voice in the Wilderness’, 
symphonic poem for orchestra with 
cello obbligato; “Four Episodes” for 
chamber orchestra; Suite Symphonique 


Although Ernest Bloch was pre- 
vented by ill health from being pres- 
ent at this concert honoring his 78th 
birthday (which fell on July 24, 1958), 
he sent a telegram to Thomas Scher- 
man, the orchestra, and the audience 
from his heme at Agate Beach, Ore- 
gon. Mr. Scherman had arranged to 
have the performances recorded and 
sent to Mr. Bloch. All of the artists 
seemed inspired by the occasion, and 
the result was one of the most vital 
evenings that the Little Orchestra has 
given us. 

Bloch occupies a peculiar position 
in the musical world today. Com- 
pletely out of fashion in “advanced” 
circles, and more or less taken for 
granted as a modern master by the 
public-at-large, he is actually a neg- 
lected composer, in spite of the emi- 
nence of his name and the world- 
wide performances of certain works 
of his, such as the “Schelomo”. An 
unabashed romantic, he is a proud, 
sensitive, and visionary spirit, and a 
profound thinker. So emotionally di- 
rect, so oblivious to the modes and 
fashions of the moment is his music 
that it is easy to underrate it. But 
time is always on the side of genius, 
and works like the Second String 
Quartet, the Violin Concerto, and the 
“Israel” Symphony may well be 
played oftener 50 years from now 
than they are at present. 

The “Suite Modale” for flute and 
strings was completed as recently as 
July 1957. It is an occasional piece 
which has its longueurs in the first 
two sections, despite some grave and 
lovely passages. But in the last two 
movements it brightens rhythmically 
and gains in impetus and direction. 
Mr. Panitz played it charmingly. 

_ Many people shrug off the “Voice 
in the Wilderness” with the remark 
that it was simply an attempt to re- 
peat the success of the “Schelomo” 
(composed 20 years earlier). Actually, 
it is a very different work in formal 
plan, in expressive intent, and in tex- 
ture. The cello comments upon and 
elaborates ideas presented by the or- 





Whitestone 


Zara Nelsova and Thomas Scherman 
rehearse Bloch score 
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chestra in a series of six fairly brief 
and closely woven movements. The 
solo part may be called obbligato, but 
it is extremely demanding both tech- 
nically and interpretatively, and Zara 
Nelsova played it superbly. In power, 
sweep and declamation, this was an- 
extraordinary performance, and Mr. 
Scherman and the orchestra also 
threw themselves wholeheartedly into 
the music. 

Bloch won the $1,000 prize of- 
fered by the New York Chamber Mu- 
sic Society in 1926 with his “Four 
Episodes”. Unlike many prize-win- 
ners, this music has retained its wit 
and vitality. The contrapuntal mas- 
tery and rich harmonic palette that 
are playfully employed in this cham- 
ber work are unfolded on a grand 
scale in the Suite Symphonique, of 
1945. How few composers today have 
the sheer intellectual grasp and cre- 
ative energy revealed in this work! 


—R. S. 
Steinberg Conducts 
Lopatnikoff Work 
Pittsburgh Symphony, William 
Steinberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 17: 
Symphony No. 3 Beethoven 
Variazione Concertanti, 
8 Lopatnikoff 


(First New York Performance) 
Bolero Ravel 


The Pittsburgh Symphony, paying 
its annual visit to New York, again 
demonstrated that it is not only one 
of the major orchestras in the country, 
but that it has a distinct personality 
of its own—solid, forceful and self- 
assured. A flexible and _ well-dis- 
ciplined instrumental body, it played 
with exuberant vitality. It was evi- 
dent throughout the concert that a 
warm bond of sympathy exists be- 
tween its members and their musical 
director. Mr. Steinberg is perhaps 
the least theatrical of conductors. He 
achieves his results with an economy 
of gestures that might deceive the 
unwary, but the players under him 
knew exactly what he wanted, and 
what he wanted was always well worth 
hearing. 

The orchestra boasts a fine wood- 
wind choir; its brasses are assertive 
yet mellow; the percussion section 
provides the necessary rhythmic sta- 
bility and underpinning without re- 
sorting to noise; and its strings are 
vibrant and bright rather than lush. 
All in all, it proved to be an ideal 
medium to communicate Mr. Stein- 
berg’s leisurely paced, romantically 
inclined, and ruggedly conceived 
“Eroica”. If some of the little nice- 
ties of detail that we have become 
accustomed to hearing were missing, 
the symphony as a whole was given 
with a power and amplitude worthy 
of Beethoven’s creation. 

As to the novelty, Nicolai Lopat- 
nikoff’s Variazione Concertanti proved 
to be another of those well-contrived 
pieces, which, devoid of any signifi- 
cant ideas, are nonetheless turned out 
with a bri!liant and facile flourish of 
the pen. Although the rhetoric is 
often bombastic, the composer is not 
long-winded for the variations have 
the virtue of brevity, and there are 
only four of them plus a short coda. 
The scoring was designed to set off 
the virtuosic capabilities of the various 
instrumental choirs, but Lopatnikoff 
hardly gives these time to shine be- 





fore he engulfs them again in the 
general fabric of the orchestral setting. 
The work was commissioned by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony and completed 
earlier this year. It was cordially re- 
ceived. 

The Ravel Bolero, played with the 
requisite hypnotic monotony of 
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rhythm and an imperceptibly cumu- 
lative crescendo, brought the concert 


to a climatic close. —R.K. 
Collegiate Chorale 
Sings Bach Mass 

Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21.—Oppor- 


tunities to hear Bach’s B minor Mass 
sung in our local concert halls and 
churches come too seldom. The Col- 
legiate Chorale, conducted by Ralph 
Hunter, performed a worthy service 
in presenting it in Carnegie Hall. 
Moreover, the work is so magnificent 
and indestructible that its beauty 
shines through almost any kind of 
performance. This fact was _ reas- 
serted on this occasion, for Mr. 
Hunter’s reading of the score was 
pedestrian and negative. He would set 
the chorus and orchestra on their way 
in the great fugal choruses and then 
let them pursue their courses, one 
note after the other, without much 
regard for tone quality, contrapuntal 
clarity, or elements of Baroque style. 
The sound of the chorus was fre- 
quently opaque, the singing sluggish. 
The vocal soloists—Louise Natale, 
soprano; Gladys Kriese, contralto; 
Blake Stern, tenor; and Paul Ukena, 
baritone—sang adequately and earn- 
estly, but seemed weighed down by 
the prevailing dullness of the evening. 
Still, the Mass was given, and it 
stirred this listener even under the 
circumstances, as it apparently did 
the large and warmly appreciative 

audience that gathered to hear it. 
—R.A.E. 


Karajan Conducts 
Beethoven Ninth 


New York Philharmonic, Herbert 
von Karajan conducting. Leontyne 
Price, soprano; Maureen Forrester, 
contralto; Leopold Simoneau, tenor; 
and Norman Scott, _bass-baritone. 
Westminister Choir, Warren Martin, 
director. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22: 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Symphony No. 1; Symphony No. 9 
Beethoven’s Ninth is an acid test 

for any conductor, and anyone who 


had an; doubts about Herbert von 
Karajan’s stature as a musician must 









have put them to rest after this per- 
formance. Less heroic than Toscanini’s 
less mystical than Furtwangler’s, less 
warmly human than Walter’s, Kara- 
jan’s Ninth has a profile of its own 
that is noble, beautiful, and completely 
satisfying on its own terms. 

Perhaps the outstanding qualities 
of his interpretation were its marvel- 
ous clarity and song-like phrasing. 
Even in the titanic first movement 
with its condensed texture, Mr. Kara- 
jan let us hear all of the detail of the 


‘ counterpoint, all of the dramatic con- 


trasts of color and volume, yet never 
did one sense restraint. By reinforcing 
the winds and keeping the balances 
adjusted to the most essential voices, 
he conquered triumphantly the knotty 
technical challenges of this super- 
human score. 

The scherzo was unrelenting in its 
rhythm, sharp as a bird’s wing against 
the sky in line, and ecstatic in its 
dance-like propulsion. And how tender 
and leisurely was the trio! In the 
adagio, the orchestra never stopped 
singing. The difficult changes of tem- 
po and the transistions were master- 
fully handled. Above all, one felt that 
Mr. Karajan had looked into the heart 
of Beethoven; it was as if he were 
speaking a familiar language. 

With so admirable a solo quartet 
(Miss Price and Miss Forrester were 
unbelievable) and so well-trained a 
chorus, he was able to build the last 
movement to a gigantic arch. Even 
more impressive than the blazing 
climaxes were those introspective 
sections in which Beethoven reveals 
to us his cosmic sense of humanity. 

Mr. Karajan’s conception of the 
Beethoven First is much less vigorous 
and virtuosic than that of many con- 
ductors. But his more lyric treatment 
gives the work new values and re- 
veals more clearly its ancestry in 
Haydn. —R.S 


Mexican Orchestra 
Makes New York Debut 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
of Mexico, Luis Herrera de la Fuente, 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 23: 


“Sensemaya” Revueltas 
“Huapango” Moncayo 
Sinfonia India Chavez 
Symphony No. 5 Shostakovich 

The Mexicans, apparently, have 


their own ideas about a symphony 
orchestra, which were quite impres- 
sively displayed when Luis Herrera 
de la Fuente led his men through the 
Mexican sound and rhythm orgies 
of the first half of the evening. A 
slim, graceful, and intense man, he 
conducted his ensemble with great 
authority and an amazing sense for 
tonal colors and dynamic contrasts. 
The strings vibrated with passion, the 
brass blew with a typical South-Amer- 
ican sharp-edged clarity, and the per- 
cussion men supplied infectious, un- 
relenting rhythms. Subtlety was not 


written in big letters, and it was 
hardly called for. 
After the primitive and brutal 


“Sensemaya”, a short piece written 
by Revueltas for a ballet deriving 
from an Afro-Cuban rite, the orches- 
tra excelled if the tonal richness and 
incisive, heél-stamping rhythms of 
“Huapango”,.~ a fiesta piece, that 
brought the house down. “Simfonia 
India” by Cha¥Vez—who founded the 
orchestra 30 years ago—proved again 
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to be an immensely effective piece, 
full of spirit and vitality. 
Shostakovich’s Fifth was well 
played, but disappointing in Mr. de la 
Fuente’s interpretative approach to 
the work. There was a constant stress- 
ing of utmost dynamic opulence and 
range, with little regard to the struc- 
ture and line of the work as an en- 
tirety. It seemed as though the Mexi- 
cans wanted to say: Vodka is strong, 
but Tequila is stronger. It needn’t 
to be. —J. F. S. 


Stokowski at UN 
Leads Turkish Oratorio 


Nov. 25.— Under the auspices of 
the Turkish Government, the Sym- 
phony of the Air, led by Leopoid 
Stokowski, presented a concert in the 
General Assembly Hall of the United 
Nations. The program opened with 
“Invocation” by Anis Fuleihan, a 
composer who was born in Lebanon, 
trained and naturalized in the United 
States, and returned to Beirut in 1953 
to head its conservatory. 

The main work of the evening was 
“Yunus Emre”, an oratorio by the 
Turkish composer Ahmed Adnam 
Saygun. The solo parts were sung by 
Janice Harsanyi, soprano; Carol Wolf, 
contralto; James Wainner, tenor; and 
Scott Gibson, bass. The choir was 
furnished by the Crane Chorus of 
the Potsdam State Teachers College. 


Casadesus Soloist 
In French Concert 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Robert Casadesus, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 25: 


“Le Tombeau de Couperin”...... Ravel 
Symphony on a French 

Mountain Song ............. D’Indy 
Symphony in B fiat .......... Chausson 
Symphonic Variations .......... Franck 


The Philadelphia Orchestra’s pro- 
gram was not one to suit every taste, 
but it was masterfully played. De- 
voted to four French masters who 
lived during the past 100 years, the 
listing could be justified on historical 
grounds. Franck was the teacher of 
D’Indy and an inspiration to Chaus- 
son. But as is often the case in his- 
torical musical surveys, the results 
did not add up to a satisfying pro- 
gram. The sum and substance pro- 
duced too little variety. 

A better choice of soloist could 
probably not have been made. Rob- 
ert Casadesus was heard in both the 
D’Indy Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air and the Franck Symphonic 
Variations. The latter proved the 
high point of the evening. If the 
D’Indy was not as satisfying, it was 
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hardly Mr. Casadesus’ fault. He per- 
formed it in a truly authoritative 
manner. It was just that the music 
seems old-fashioned and dated. The 
Franck on the other hand remains 
amazingly fresh, and Mr. Casadesus 
brought to the score remarkable vital- 
ity and life. Mr. Ormandy’s support 
was also of the first order. 

Perhaps one takes the Philadelphia 
Orchestra too much for granted. As 
a matter of course we expect per- 
formances that are finely polished and 
tonally beautiful. But these qualities 
did not cease to amaze in this con- 
cert. The playing of the Ravel and 
the Chausson proved no exception to 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s high 
standards of performance.—F. M., Jr. 


Bolet Introduces 
La Montaine Concerto 


National Symphony, Howard 
Mitchell, conductor. Jorge Bolet, pian- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28: 
Symphony in D major, K. 385, 

‘o. _ ¢ eee ..Mozart 
Piano Concerto .......... La Montaine 

(First New York Performance) 
eee Sibelius 


Washington’s National Symphony 
featured as a special attraction the 
first local performance of John La 
Montaine’s new Piano Concerto. The 
work, commissioned by the National 
Symphony through the American Mu- 
sic Center under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, was enthusiastical- 
ly received by the audience. Mr. La 
Montaine was present to acknowledge 
the applause. 

Written in three movements and 
following traditional patterns, the con- 
certo represents no more and no less 
than a bravura piece for the virtuoso 
pianist. The solo part contains prac- 
tically every technical trick in the 
book; the orchestra accompaniment is 
well built and organic; and the mid- 
dle movement, an Elegy, dedicated to 
the composer’s sister, gives the pian- 
ist ample opportunity to display ex- 
pressivity and tenderness of tone. The 
two outer movements appeared to be 
somewhat slender in their musical 
and thematic content, but they are 
opulently scored and rhythmically 
assertive. 

Jorge Bolet, who had played the 
world premiere in Washington a few 
days earlier, rendered the solo part 
with masterful technique, a strong, 
virile touch, and discerning musician- 
ship. The evening opened with a neat, 
but uninspired reading of the Mozart 
symphony, and closed with an in- 
spired but not always untarnished per- 
formance of the Sibelius ai . 

—J. F. S. 


Ashkenazy Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
29: 


Concerto in C for Strings, Cembalo and 
Two Mandolins ............. Vivaldi 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor. .Schumann 
| ARE PRS Ser ee Varese 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in G minor 
.. .Prokofieff 


Leonard Bernstein returned to con- 
duct the Philharmonic in a typically 
provocative program which lived up 
to its promise. Two of the works 
heard were unfamiliar enough to be 
considered novelties while the 21- 
year-old Russian virtuoso, who is 


now on his first tour of the United 
States, chose the lesser-known Proko- 
fieff Second Concerto rather than the 
often played Third as his vehicle. 

As it turned out, the concerto was 
the most rewarding of the evening’s 
offerings, for Mr. Ashkenazy not only 
looked like an old-fashioned piano 
virtuoso, with his Paderewskian mop 
of hair, he played like one. The bra- 
vura passages were dispatched with 
youthful reckless daring. The canta- 
biles were played with expressive in- 
ner warmth and a beautifully con- 
trolled singing tone while the Scherzo 
was a marvel of fleet-fingered light- 
ness and delicacy. The orchestra un- 
der Mr. Bernstein’s direction matched 
the pianist’s verve with a compelling 
virtuosity of its own. 

For all its roof-raising racketry and 
percussive redundancies, Edgar Va- 
rése’s “Arcana”, composed in 1927, 
is a fascinating study in sound — 
sounds that approximate the effects 
of our present electronic music but 
which the composer achieves through 
“live” means. The work commands 
respectful attention if not admiration, 


and it is probably a more significant 
portent of things to come than a good 
deal of later written music by the 
avant garde. This score, too, seemed 
tailor-made for Mr. Bernstein’s par- 
ticular talents, and, naturally, he made 
the most of it, often pulling more 
decibels out of the men in the orches- 
tra than one thought possible. Evi- 
dently the audience liked it, for Mr. 
Varése received an ovation when Mr, 
Bernstein led him out on the stage. 

The conductor’s melodramatic 
reading of the Schumann symphony 
left some room for doubt. The ex- 
aggerated dynamics and accents too 
often suggested certain organists’ 
swell-pedal pumping. The tricky Lento 
interlude leading into the final Vivace, 
however, was played most imagina- 
tively. 

The Vivaldi Concerto was heard in 
a modernized version by Alfredo 
Casella. Just what doctoring up Mr. 
Casella did was not clear. The or- 
chestra, reduced to about 20 men, 
with Mr. Bernstein conducting from 
the harpsichord, gave it a rather spirit- 
less performance. —R. K 


Houser Named Concertmaster 


Of San Francisco Symphony 


By ArtHUR BLOOMFIELD 


San Francisco. — Frank Houser, a 
violinist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony for the past 22 years, is the 
orchestra’s new official concertmaster. 
Mr. Houser, 42, was assistant concert- 
master for several seasons before as- 
suming the title of acting concert- 
master last year. The rest of the or- 
chestra will remain almost completely 
unchanged. 

A particularly interesting list of 
20th-century music is promised for 
this season. It includes the world pre- 
miere of Halsey Stevens’ Symphonic 
Dances, commissioned by the San 
Francisco Symphony, and American 
premieres of dances from Schoen- 
berg’s “Moses and Aaron”, and the 
“Sonata de Sur”, for piano and or- 
chestra, by the Spanish composer 
Espla. 

First San Francisco performances 
will be given of Stravinsky’s “Agon”, 
Vaughan Williams’ Eighth Symphony, 
Webern’s Symphony for Small Or- 
chestra, Walton’s Partita, Creston’s 
“Dance Overture”, and Mozart’s Di- 
vertimento No. 11. 

Enrique Jorda also plans to play 
works by several Bay Region com- 
posers, and three other compositions, 
commissioned by other orchestras un- 
der the Ford Foundation program. 
Milhaud’s Eighth Symphony, which 
was premiered last season at the Mor- 
rison Festival, will be repeated. 

The San Francisco Symphony 
sounded particularly solid and dis- 
ciplined at the pre-season Pension 
Fund Benefit concert on Nov. 16. 
Rudolf Serkin was the featured solo- 
ist. The pianist donated his services, 
and the concert was given before the 
formal season opened in order to fit 
in with the pianist’s schedule. 

The California String Quartet, four 
San Francisco Symphony members, 
has established its repertoire off the 
beaten track; and in line with their 
fruitful policy they opened the season 
on Nov. 19 at the San Francisco 
Museum with a program devoted to 
Schoenberg, Saint-Saéns, Haydn and 
Scarlatti. Messrs. Felix Khuner, 
David Schneider, Detlev Olshausen 
and Detlev Anders have developed 
through the years a rich, beautiful 


tone and excellent ensemble. Some 
deviations from the pitch occasionally 
disturbed the beauty of this concert, 
but in all fairness it must be said that 
the four musicians recently returned 
from playing the crowded schedule of 
the San Francisco Opera in Los 
Angeles. 

Schoenberg’s Third Quartet was 
given a strong, authoritative perform- 
ance. There are piercingly beautiful 
effects along the twisty path of this 
dodecaphonic piece, but it has its 
barren stretches, too. Saint-Saéns’ G 
major Quartet, written in 1919, was 
gently charming and quite unimpor- 
tant. Stylistically, it is a good deal 
more than seven years older than the 
Schoenberg, penned in 1926. Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti’s Sonata a quattro in G 
minor proved a particularly profound 
little work, and Haydn’s Quartet Op. 
1, No. 6, rounded out the program. 

San Francisco State College’s cham- 
ber music series opened Nov. 9 with a 
program by the Trio di Bolzano, 
which demonstrated its superb ensem- 
ble playing and considerable style in 
music of Beethoven, Dvorak and 
Ghedini. The last-named’s Seven 
Ricercari, dating from 1943, turned 
out to be a beautifully-written, rather 
Hindemith-like set of tied-together 
pieces. 

William King’s concert series 
opened at the Opera House on Nov. 
8 with the touring concert version of 
Leonard Bernstein’s “Candide”. The 
performance of this wonderfully irrev- 
erent satire almost did not come off, 
due to a controversy between Mr. 
King and the Musicians’ Union 
6 over the latter’s wish that 18 stand- 
by musicians be hired. The production 
includes two pianos. 

Rudolf Firkusny’s recital on Nov. 
10 at Veterans’ Auditorium included 
beautiful performances of Schubert, 
Debussy and Chopin, but also an 
overfast scamper through a piano ver- 
sion of Stravinsky's “Petrouchka”. 

Aksel Schiotz, the noted Danish 
lieder singer, sang Schubert’s “Die 
Winterreise” at the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor on Nov. 8. Style and 
expressivity were Schiotz’s fine points; 
his voice, obviously, is not what it 
was before a tumor of the auditory 
nerve interrupted his career a dozen 
years ago. 
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closing measures of “Numi, pieta”. 
But there was no question that her’s 
was a great voice, soaring easily into 
the empyrean in the gigantic climaxes 
in the second scene of Act II. 

In costume and bearing in the first 
two acts Miss Simionato suggested 
George Bernard Shaw’s_ kittenish 
Cleopatra rather than Amneris. Her 
third and fourth act costume was 
more in keeping with her role. 
Vocally, she was superb, though a 
rather vulgar sound obtruded now 
and then in her lower range. 

Mr. Bjoerling, as Radames, was 
unsuited to the role, though he sang 
as usual with admirable phrasing and 
with vocal finesse, particularly in the 
tomb scene with Miss Rysanek. But 
his acting left something to be de- 
sired. Mr. Gobbi, as Amonasro, 
garnered the acting honors of the 
evening and some of the vocal honors 
as well. 


High Priest and King 


Messrs. Wilderman and Smith ap- 
peared as the High Priest and the 
King, the same roles they had assumed 
in the 1955 production. In the Temple 
scene Miss Steffan sang the part of 
the Priestess, having some trouble 
with the pitch on those diminished 
thirds that Verdi introduced as 
Orientalisms. Mr. Vellucci failed to 
created a sense of urgency in his 
brief bit as the Messenger. 

Mr. Sebastian conducted the per- 
formance. He succeeded in keeping 
things together but did little to pre- 
vent the brass and percussion from 
being over assertive, to the detriment 
of a good balance between stage and 
pit. The chorus was, as usual, well 
rehearsed, but too few in numbers to 
be fully effective in the Triumphal 
scene. 

The dancing in the two scenes of 
Act II was excellent. Special mention 
must be given to Patrick Cummings 
for his magnificent leaps in the first 
scene and to Barbara Steele and Ken- 
neth Johnson for their solo efforts in 
the Triumphal Scene. The procession 
of supers on and off stage in this 
scene was competently but unimagi- 
natively handled by Mr. Piccinato. 


New Chicago Cellist 
Soloist with Symphony 


Chicago. — Mihaly Virizlay, the 
new young principal cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony, was soloist in 
Schumann’s Concerto in A minor in 
the Nov. 13 concert of the orchestra. 
He brought to the work a technique 
equal to its demands; that he did not 
accord to it a characteristic soloistic 
treatment is not to his discredit, and 
he who listened attentively gained the 
greater reward thereby. 

Fritz Reiner, back on the podium 
after a brief illness, when Walter 
Hendl substituted for him, led a me- 
morable performance of Brahms’s 
Third Symphony. He also introduced 
Robert Russell Bennett’s “Eight 
Etudes” to Chicago audiences. The 
etudes were commissioned by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company in 
1938 for a radio broadcast in that 
year. Each etude was dedicated to a 
particular person or type of person. 
They were highly diverting, chiefly 
because they did not pretend to have 
any cosmic significance. 

The following week Ania Dorf- 
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mann was soloist in Mozart’s Con- 
certo for Piano in A major (K. 488) 
—a tepid performance on the part of 
both pianist and orchestra, due, per- 
haps, to lack of rehearsal time. Both 
Prokofieff’s “Classical Symphony” and 
Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 6 bore 
evidence of careful preparation. The 
Prokofieff received about the clearest 
and cleanest reading I have ever 
heard, one that should be recorded. 
Piston’s symphony gave the lie to the 
reproach of aridity that has been so 
often leveled against him. It was a 
triumph of craftsmanship and, in ad- 
dition, diverting and expressive. The 
concert began with a first perform- 
ance here of Rossini’s Overture to 
“Cinderella”. 

The Salt Lake Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir, conducted by Richard P. 
Condie, sang to a capacity audience 


on Nov. 10. Accompanied by Alex- 
ander Schreiner at the organ the choir 
demonstrated the excellent balance 
between the sections and the clear 
enunciation of the texts of the works 
chosen for this program. 

Leonard Shure, pianist, gave the 
first of a series of public concerts at 
Mandel Hall at the University of 
Chicago on Nov. 21. I thought the 
opening Fantasy in C major, by Schu- 
mann, inhibited in expression. Mr. 
Shure fared better with Beethoven's 
Sonata in A major, Op. 101, and hit 
his stride in Schubert’s “Wanderer” 
Fantasy in C major. 

Nicolai Gedda, tenor, chose a high- 
ly individual program for his concert 
in the Allied Arts music series on 
Nov. 23. With Werner Singer at the 
piano he offered songs in French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Eng- 
lish, being most successful with those 
in French and Russian. A large au- 
dience took evident delight in all he 
sang and demanded (and got) numer- 
ous encores. —Howard Talley 


Dorati Replaces Fricsay 


As Boston Guest Conductor 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston.—One of the most interest- 
ing and pleasurable events of the early 
season—Antal Dorati’s first appear- 
ance as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony—was not planned the way 
it came out. 

Ferenc Fricsay would have stood 
on the stage of Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 21, 22, and 23 but for an illness 
that forced cancellation of his trip to 
the United States. But, as it is an 
extremely ill wind which blows no one 
good, Mr. Dorati was wafted east- 
ward from the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, of which he is music director, 

to our general pleasure and 
edification. 

We had long known and admired 
Mr. Dorati in the days when he was 
a conductor of the Ballet Russe and 
Ballet Theatre and had heard him 
once in the course of a Minneapolis 
Symphony tour. But being a guest of 
the orchestra we know best is some- 
thing else again, and puts a musician 
in a somewhat different light. 

Presenting the “Egmont” Overture 
of Beethoven, Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra, and the much-neglected 
Fourth Symphony of Dvorak, Mr. 
Dorati made an exceedingly fine im- 
pression. He seemed the type of 
musician who can perform a work in 
a personal way and yet serve the 
composer in wholehearted loyalty. 
That is not easy to do, and it requires 
a peculiar blend of brains, emotional 
approach, and sensibility. Mr. Dorati 
showed these qualities especially in 
the Concerto of Bartok—a truly 
superlative performance—and in the 
Dvorak G major Symphony. 


Chorus Pro Musica Gives Mass 


Alfred Nash Patterson conducted 
the season’s first concert by the 
Chorus Pro Musica in Symphony 
Hall, on Nov. 16. This increasingly 
masterful organization showed its 
prowess in an admirable performance 
of Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, one 
distinguished by precise articulation, 
neatness, clarity, tonal power, and 
expressive eloquence. The able solo- 
ists were Polyna Zagaretou, soprano; 
Jean Kraft, contralto; John Mc- 
Collum, tenor; and Norman Scott, 


ass. 
Marvin Rabin made his local debut 
as conductor of the Boston Univer- 


sity student orchestra in Symphony 
Hall the afternoon of Nov. 16. The 
concert was presented by the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, 
and included in its latter half some 
Lithuanian music conducted by 
Jeronimas Kacinskas. 

Mr. Rabin gave a good account of 
his authority in Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, the “Quiet City” of Cop- 





Gorin Sings Rigoletto 
With Fort Worth Opera 


Fort Worth, Texas.—In a first-class 
production of “Rigoletto” on Nov. 5, 
which opened the Fort Worth Opera 
Association’s 13th season, Igor Gorin 





Igor Gorin 


was the dominating figure. Singing 
the title role, his voice was vividly 
brilliant and his diction unusually 
clear. His successful interpretation 
gave color and life to the whole 
performance. 

The cast also included two members 
of the New York City Opera, Joan 
Carroll, who brought beauty, youth, 
pathos and a lovely voice to the role 
of Gilda, and Frank Porretta, whose 
soaring tenor and fine stage presence 
made the Duke an outstanding char- 
acterization. Royce Reeves, of Dal- 
las, was a sinister Sparafucile, and 
Catherine Akos, as Maddalena, added 
authority to the famous quartet. 

“Rigoletto” was repeated on Nov. 
8. Production of “The Magic Flute” 
are scheduled for January, of “Car- 
men” for April. 








land and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Span- 
ish Caprice”. His orchestra was not 
large but of evident superiority in 
material. : 

The beauty of near-perfection gave 
a marvelous glow to the playing of 
the Budapest Quartet at Jordan Hall, 
Nov. 16, in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series. The music at hand 
was Mozart’s “Hunt” Quartet, the 
Beethoven F minor, Op. 95; and the 
Debussy G minor Quartet. No matter 
how many years you have known and 
enjoyed the work of Messrs. Roisman, 
Schneider, Kroyt and Schneider, it 
always comes as something of a sur- 
prise that their ensemble is so fabu- 
lously polished. : 

Fernando Valenti, in fine form 
both as harpsichordist and oral joke- 
ster, was the artist at the second of 


-the three concerts organized by the 


Cambridge Society of Early Music, at 
Sanders Theatre on Nov. 17. Mr. 
Valenti performed pieces by Purcell, 
Domenico Scarlatti, Rameau, Mozart 
and Bach. 

Paul Cherkassky conducted the 
season’s opening concert of the Civic 
Symphony—the 33rd season, by the 
way—in Jordan Hall, Nov. 20. If the 
sum total of performance is a reliable 
indication, the remaining concerts will 
be of exceptional interest. 

First performance of the Introduc- 
tion and Allegro by a young Boston- 
ian, Alan Kemler, began an evening 
of variety and interest. This new 
music is on massive lines, an adagio 
first part and an allegro in sonata 
form, which exploit the resources both 
of sections and of individual instru- 
ments. The composer was present and 
received cordial recognition. 


Recital by Miklos Schwalb 


Miklos Schwalb, pianist extraordi- 
nary, was in his finest estate when he 
played, in Jordan Hall on Nov. 19, a 
concert sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, of whose piano 
faculty he is a leading member. 

In the week past, Boris Goldovsky 
and the New England Opera Theatre 
presented the second and third of 
their new productions at the Wilbur 
Theatre. Puccini’s “La Rondine”, Nov. 
17, was the first fully-staged pro- 
fessional production of this opera in 
Boston. It was remarkably well done, 
with voices of the rich amplitude de- 
manded here by Puccini, and with an 
orchestra not large, but sufficient in 
size and capable for the requirements 
of this lush score. Donna Jeffreys, as 
Magda; David Lloyd, as Ruggero; 
Arthur Schoep, as Prunier; and Ron- 
ald Holgate, as Rambaldo, were the 
principal singers. 

Rossini’s “Count Ory” was a Bos- 
ton premiere, the night of Nov. 18. 
Mr. Goldovsky had prepared the pro- 
duction at Tanglewood, last summer, 
but Boston had never heard the piece 
before. It is, perhaps, a thin joke for 
one evening, but it is gay and effer- 
vescent, and the opening night audi- 
ence enjoyed the opera tremendously. 
John McCollum in the title role; Ewan 
Harbrecht, as the Countess Formou- 
tiers; Nancy Williams, as Isolier; and 
Ronald Holgate, as the Tutor, handled 
the principal roles well, indeed. 


New Orleans Company 
Gives Elixir of Love 


New Orleans.—The New Orleans 
Opera House Association's third pro- 
duction of the season was Donizetti’s | 
“L’Elisir d’Amore”, given on Dec. 4 
and 6 in Municipal Auditorium. 
Renato Cellini conducted a cast that 
listed Eva Likova, as Adina; Leopold 
Simoneau, as Nemorino; Louis Quil- 
ico, as Belcore; and Richard Went- 
worth, as Dulcamara. 
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Walton Writes Brilliant 
Showpiece for Orchestra 


The Partita for Orchestra by Wil- 
liam Walton, commissioned by the 
Cleveland Orchestra for its 40th an- 
niversary season in 1957-58, is a 
brilliant showpiece, in the good sense 
of the term. It had its world premiere 
in Cleveland under George Szell on 
Jan. 30, 1958, and was played a few 
months later both in Manchester and 
London. 

The Partita, which lasts 15 min- 
utes in performance, displays Sir Wil- 
liam’s vivid sense of orchestral color 
and his facile invention. It is made 
up of three parts—a Toccata, Pasto- 
rale Siciliana, and Giga Burlesca. The 
thematic material, as is frequently the 
case in Sir William’s music, is not so 
much notable for its quality or fresh- 
ness as for the expert way in which 
he manipulates it. He can set a banal 
strand of melody with such sophisti- 
cated charm that one almost rejoices 
in its banality. 

The Toccata applies familiar for- 
mulas with wit and ingenuity. Against 
harmonically pungent accompaniment 
figures that set insistent rhythmic pat- 
terns, various solo instruments and 
groups are contrasted with strands of 
melody that are constantly varied. 
Richly chromatic and lavishly orches- 
trated, this toccata never becomes 
turgid or top-heavy. 

The siciliana opens with a haunt- 
ing duet for oboe and viola solo that 
sets the mood for the whole section. 
The harmony has the delicious rich- 
ness of an oriental desseri, yet the 
music is always delicate and transpar- 
ent. The gigue is again a virtuoso 
vehicle. Passages of seconds and other 
modern devices are applied with a 
free hand. 

This Partita does not make musical 
history but it encompasses its objec- 
tive very successfully. It is highly en- 
tertaining, rewarding to perform, and 
festive in mood. The study score and 
the full score are both issued by Ox- 
ford University Press. —R. S. 


Silverman Collects 
American Folk Blues 


A volume that will bring great en- 
joyment to amateurs while interesting 
professional musicians as well is 
Jerry Silverman’s “Folk Blues”, con- 
sisting of 110 American folk blues 
compiled, edited, and arranged by 
him for voice, piano, and guitar. It 
is issued by the Macmillan Company 
($6.95). 

Mr. Silverman begins his introduc- 
tion with the statement: “This book 
is meant to be used.” And he has 
organized it in such a way that peo- 
ple can pick it up and enjoy the 
music without delving into the ex- 
planatory material unless they want 
to. 

The basic problem of arranging 
folk music of this type is faced 
squasely in Mr. Silverman's introduc- 
tion. He writes: “First of all, it must 
be remembered that we are dealing, 
for the most part, with music that 
was never originally written down. 
Then add to this the fact that the 
tonal and rhythmic sequences of blues 
do not come from the same culture 
which produced our system of musi- 
cal notation. The Negro blues singer 
embellishes his melodies with count- 
less subtleties of pitch and tempo 
variation—if indeed these are embel- 
lishments and not the very heart of 


the matter. These characteristics are 
just not notable in our present West- 
ern European-derived musical sys- 
tem.” : 

Very sensibly, he has kept in view 
the fact that “this is a songbook”, and 
he has made easily comprehensible, 
singable versions of the complex 
originals. The discography will guide 
the users of this book to recordings 
upon which they can model their own 
playing and singing. And he has also 
included a chart of basic guitar chord 
fingering patterns and a bibliography. 

Mr. Silverman was born in New 
York in 1931 and developed an inter- 
est in folk music in childhood. By the 
time he was 17 he was teaching guitar 
in the Neighborhood Music School 
where he had studied as a child. He 
has also traveled across the country 
listening and singing for others. 

In his introduction he tells about 
the life from which the blues sprang. 
There are fascinating brief biographi- 
cal sketches of men like Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Hucdie Ledbetter (“Lead- 
belly”), Jimmie Rogers, Woody 
Guthrie, and Josh White. The excel- 
lent brief analysis of the blues them- 
selves is kept within the grasp of any- 
one who can read music and carry 
a tune. 

Mr. Silverman has classified the 
collection under the headings: Work 
and Prison Blues; Hard Times Blues; 
Jim Crow Blues, Lovin’, Livin’, an’ 
Leavin’ Blues; Brimstone Blues; and 
Talking Blues. He quotes the famous 
blues singers themselves copiously in 
the notes on each song. 

Not the least merit of this volume 
is the startling view of real American 
life that it gives us—something worlds 
removed from dainty samplers and 
pretty rural landscapes of the folks 
prettifiers. —R. S. 


Permanent Orchestra 
For New Music Series 


A permanent 50-piece orchestra is 
being organized for the “Music in 
the Making” concerts presented by 
the Cooper Union Forum, according 
to Johnson E. Fairchild, chairman of 
the forum and general director of the 
“Music in the Making” series. How- 
ard Shanet will be the conductor. 
These concerts, which present new 
compositions exclusively, will be re- 
sumed on Jan. 16 in the Great Hall 
of The Cooper Union. The orchestra 
will give four more concerts during 
the spring of 1959. A schedule of at 
least five concerts each season there- 
after is planned. Mr. Shanet, the new 
conductor, succeeds David Broekman, 
who inaugurated the concerts in 1952 
and conducted them until the begin- 
-— of his fatal illness in November, 

Otto Luening, who, like Mr. Shanet, 
is a member of the Columbia Univer- 
sity music department, will serve as 
musical director. Ray Green, of the 
American Music Center, will be in 
charge of music administration. Al 
Manuti, president, and Al Knopf, 
vice-president, of Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
will assist in the organization of the 
orchestra. 

As before, the concerts will be free 
to the public. Only music by living 
composers will be presefitéd, and 
whenever possible the composers will 
attend the concerts and will partici- 
pate with the audience in a discussion 
of the music. The Martha Baird 


Rockefeller Aid to Music Program 
has recently joined other sponsors in 
supporting the “Music in the Making” 
concerts, Mr. Fairchild announced. 

Other sponsors include: Cooper 
Union, the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industries; Lo- 
cal 802 of the American Federation 
of Musicians; the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University; Broad- 
cast Music, Inc.; the American Music 
— Inc.; and various individu- 
als. 


Hungarian Concerto 
Given Texas Premiere 


Wichita Falls, Texas.—In its first 
performance in America, the Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra by Janos 
Viski of Budapest, Hungary, high- 
lighted the Nov. 24 concert by the 
Wichita Falls Symphony. The soloist 
was Robert Reynolds, graduate stu- 
dent at Indiana University and on the 
Midwestern University faculty here. 

Viski is professor of composition 
in the Academy of Music in Budapest. 
His music has been performed widely 
in the Middle and Eastern European 
areas. This American premiere for 
his concerto was presented by Erno 
Daniel, conductor of the Wichita 
Falls Symphony. Mr. Daniel con- 
ducted the master class in piano in 
the Academy at Budapest for nine 
years prior to his arrival here in 1949. 





Miklos Rozsa’s Violin Concerto, 
which had 12 performances last year 
in Europe and the United States, was 
performed by Jacob Krachmalnik in 
Amsterdam on Dec. 12. Other per- 
formances are scheduled by Tossy 
Spivakovsky on Jan. 5 in Gelsenkir- 
chen, Germany, and by Denes Zsig- 
mondy on Jan. 21 in Schweinfurt, 
Germany. Harry Goldenberg will 
play the work in April over the Radio 
Hamburg. 


Margit Weber, Swiss pianist, will 
perform the world premiere of Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s Piano Concerto in B 
flat on Jan. 31, 1959. She will be 
accompanied by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic under Ferenc Fricsay. 


The Washington Square College 
Chorus and Orchestra performed the 
world premiere of Heitor Villa-Lobos’ 
choral work, “Bendita Sabedoria” 
(“Blessed Knowledge”) on Dec. 5. 


The New York premiere of a new 
opera by John Duke, “The Sire of 
Maletroit”, will be given by Com- 
munity Opera, Inc., Dec. 30, as a fea- 
ture of the convention of the National 
Opera Association. It will take place 
at the Manhattan School of Music. 


Peter Mennin’s Sixth Symphony, 
which was chosen for performance 
during Mr. Mennin’s recent tour of 
the Soviet Union, was played by the 
Juilliard Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Jean Morel on Dec. 5 at the 
Juilliard Concert Hall. 


The American University Orchestra, 
conducted by George Steiner, pre- 
sented its second concert of the sea- 
son on Nov. 24 in Clendenen Hall, 
Washington, D. C. The concert fea- 
tured the first performance of Rodney 
Mills Symphony No. 4. 


Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, Polish 
composer and conductor, conducted 
the Cleveland Orchestra in two con- 
certs on Dec. 4 and 6. The program 
featured the American premiere of 
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While couched in strictly modern 
idioms, the Viski concerto proved 
definitely appealing to most of the 
lay audience present for this pre- 
miere. Despite its strongly modern- 
istic flavor, the piece has form, pace, 
recurrent melody and cohesion. Its 
adagio movement is quietly poetic; 
the tumultuous third movement wraps 
up its earlier themes with fine con- 
ciseness and intensity. It demands a 
thoroughly virtuosic technique on the 
part of the performer. This it re- 
ceived. The orchestral portion proved 
exciting throughout. 

—W. L. Underwood 


Choral Foundation 
Honors Drinker 


Henry S. Drinker, founder of the 
Drinker Library of Choral Music, 
was the recipient of the second an- 
nual Tripos Award, given by the 
American Concert Choir and Choral 
Foundation for service to choral mu- 
sic. Mr. Drinker has for a period of 
over 40 years administered the choral 
library, published volumes of transla- 
tions of texts to musical works, and 
led “singing parties” at his home in 
Merion, Pa. The dinner honoring Mr. 
Drinker was given at the Harvard 
Club in New York on Dec. 10. Guest 
speakers included Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, and 
William Schuman. 


Witold Lutoslawski’s Concerto for 
Orchestra. 


A new Partita by Robert Starer, 
Israeli composer, received its first per- 
formance on Dec. 10 at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, played by 
David Bar-Illan, pianist. 


Sholom Secunda received a plaque 
from the American Jewish Literary 
Foundation, commemorating his con- 
tribution to Jewish art. The plaque 
was awarded by Walter J. Diamond, 
Honorary National President. 


The Society of Colorado Compos- 
ers presented its first concert of the 
season on Nov. 17 at the Wyer Au- 
ditorium in Denver. Premiere per- 
formances included Phillip Kamins’ 
String Quartet, Ted Zarlengo’s Piano 
Quintet, Christian Philippus’ Violin 
Concerto, Andrea di Sessa’s “Klage- 
lied”, Peter Easley’s Piano Sonata, 
and Emmy Brady Rogers’ setting of 
Rowland Emett’s “New World for 
Nellie”. 


Walter Kaufmann, whose opera 
“Sganarelle” (based on Moliére’s “The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself”) was 
given its world premiere by the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in Van- 
couver last Aug. 28, is now working 
on a one-act opera, “Paracelsus”, 
based on the play of the same name 
by Arthur Schnitzler. 


Malcolm Arnold’s “Tam O’Shanter 
Overture” was given its American 
premiere by the Detroit Symphony 
under the direction of John Barbirolli 
on Dec. 11 and 12. The New York 
premiere of the work will take place 
on Jan. 4 with the New York Philhar- 
monic, again under the baton of Mr. 
Barbirolli. 


Composers Showcase, a series of 
concerts with discussion, opened on 
Nov. 16 at the Nonagon Art Gallery 
in New York City. The featured com- 
posers were Vincent Persichetti and 
Elliott Carter. 
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First Performances in New York 


Opera 


Laderman, Ezra: “Sarah” (CBS-TV, Nov. 30) 


Orchestral and Choral Works 
Gould, Morton: 


“Rhythm Gallery’ (Little Orchestra Society, Nov. 


29) 
La Montaine, John: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra (National Symphony, 


stnikoff, Nikolai: 
ov. 17) 


Saygun, Ahmed Adnam: 
Nov. 25) 


Dance 


Sandberg, Herbert: ‘‘Medea”’ 


“Variazioni Concertanti”, Op. 38 (Pittsburgh Symphony, 
“Yunus Emre” Oratorio (Symphony of the Air, 


arr, for orchestra from piano pieces by Bela 


Bartok (New York City Ballet, Nov. 26) 


Songs 

Street, Wolcott: 
McMurray, Nov. 20) 

Strauss, Richard: ‘Rote gg 8 ; 
(Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 

Other Instrumental cae 

Siegmeister, Elie: 


Whittaker, Howard: Piano Sonata in 


“So we'll go no more a-roving’’; 


“Die erwachte Rose’; 


“The Ocean” (Mary 
“Begegnung” 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, No, 2; Chamber Concerto 


for Clarinet, Percussion, and Piano (Siegmeister Program, Nov. 30) 
A (Theodor 2 6) 


Rome Added To Cities 
For AOA Debuts 


Cincinnatii—Rome has been: added 
to the cities in Italy where winners 
of the American Opera Auditions 
will be heard next year. They will 
be presented in Milan on Sept. 20-27, 
1959, and in Florence and Rome be- 
tween Oct. 3 and 11. 

Entrants in the auditions, who must 
register here by Dec. 31 (Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2), will be heard 
during January, February and March 
in four key American cities: in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 12, for singers from 
the Midwest; in San Francisco on 
Feb. 14, for singers in the Far West; 
in Cincinnati on March 14, for sing- 
ers in the Central and Southern re- 
gion; and in New York City the week 
of March 16-20, for singers in the 
Atlantic Coast and New England 
states. 

Winners of the regional e2uditions 
will be invited to come to Cincinnati 
on March 23 for ten days of prepara- 
tory work prior to the final auditions, 
when five or six singers will be chosen 
for further preparatory work in Cin- 
cinnati. Winners will fly to Milan on 
oe 27 to prepare for their debuts in 

taly. 


Eighth Annual Chamber Opera Com- 
petition. Under the auspices of the 
Ohio University School of Music. 
For a chamber opera of about 45 
minutes in duration. Open to 
American citizens. First prize: 
Production by the Ohio University 
Opera Workshop during the fall se- 
mester of 1959. Deadline: July 1, 
1959. For further information 
write to: John D. Bergsagel, School 
— Ohio University, Athens, 

io. 


Annual Naumburg Competition. 
Open to pianists, violinists, cellists, 
and singers between the ages of 16 
and 30, who have not already had 
a New York recital reviewed by 
critics. The winning artists will be 
presented in a Town Hall debut 
during the 1959-60 season. Dead- 
line for application: Feb. 1, 1959. 
_ Final auditions will be held during 
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the month of March, 1959. For 
further information write to: Walter 
W. Naumburg Foundation, 130 
West 56th Street, New York 19, 


Chopin Scholarship.Competition. Un- 
der the auspices of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation. Open to pianists of 
any nationality between the ages 
of 15 and 21. Contestants must be 
residents of the United States. First 

rize: $1,000. Deadline for appli- 
cations: March 1, 1959. For fur- 
ther information write to the Kos- 
ciuszko Foundation, 15 E. 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Indiana University Composition Con- 
test. For a symphonic work not to 
exceed 15 minutes in duration. 
First prize: $1,000 and first per- 
formance by the University Phil- 
harmonic on May 6, 1959. For 
further information write to Frank 
St. Leger, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Ricordi Opera Contest. Under the 
auspices of G. Ricordi & Co., mu- 
sic publishers. For a one-act opera 
or chamber opera in one or more 
acts. First prize: 3,000,000 lire and 
performance at La Scala, Milan. 
Deadline: June 30, 1960. For fur- 
ther information write to G. Ri- 
cordi & Co., Via Berchet 2, Milan, 
Italy. 


Israel International Harp Contest. 
Under the auspices of the Israel 
Festival Committee and the Sam 
Rubin Academy of Music in Jeru- 
salem. To be held from Sept. 10 
to 24, 1959. Prizes from $250 to 
$2,500 and performances with the 
Israel Philharmonic. Open to harp 
players of every nationality under 
the age of 35. Deadline: March 1, 
1959. For further information 
write to: Israel Government Tour- 
ist Office, 574 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Mathias Dahl, of Minneapolis, was 
awarded first prize in the Minnesota 
Centennial Violin Makers’ Competi- 
tion. Special mention was given to 
Joseph E. Duval, Lothar Meisel, and 
Oscar Nash. 


Zita Carno, pianist, and Reri Grist, 
soprano, both winners of the 1958 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association, were presented 
in a joint recital at the Kaufmann 
Concert Hall on Dec. 14 


The George Gershwin Memorial 
Foundation of Cinema-Victory Lodge, 
B’nai B'rith, Inc., which offers a 
$1,000 award each year for a new 
American musical work, is widening 





its aid to young composers. Two an- 
nual one-year scholarships for stu- 
dents of composition have beer es- 
tablished by the organization at the 
Juilliard School of Music and the Pea- 
body Conservatory. 


The season’s first concert by the 
Composers Forum in New York was 
held at the Donell Auditorium on 
Nov. 11. The two composers shar- 
ing the program were Sergius Kagen 
and le On Dec. 21 the 
Forum considered works of Vivian 
Fine and Vittorio Rieti. 


Morton Gould’s “Rhythm Gallery” 
had its first performance at the chil- 
dren’s concert by the Little Orchestra 
Society at Hunter College on Nov. 
29. The work was narrated by Max 
Adrian. 


New York Plans 
Handel Festival 


The New York Department of 
Commerce and Public Events will 
sponsor a two-week Handel Festival, 
beginning March 1, 1959, to com- 
memorate. the 200th anniversary of 


the composer’s death. Approximately 
25 musical societies, in co-operation 
with the department, are expected to 
participate. They include the Little 
Orchestra Society, the Symphony of 
the Air, the New York Philharmonic, 
the National Orchestral Association, 
the Oratorio Society of New York, 
the Dessoff Choirs, the Cantata Sing- 
ers, Clarion Concerts, the Alexander 
Schneider Chamber Orchestra, and 
the St. Thomas Episcopal Church. 
Mayor Wagner will be honorary 
chairman of the festival, whose ex- 
ecutive committee will be headed by 
Newell Jenkins, music director of 
Clarion Concerts. Thea Dispeker 
will serve as administrative director. 


San Leandro Symphony 
‘Appoints Millar 


San Leandro, Calif. — The San 
Leandro Symphony has appointed 
Gregory Millar as its musical director. 
Mr. Millar, who is also conductor of 
the San Francisco Little Symphony, 
conducted the opening concert of the 
season, on Nov. 5. He succeeds Alex- 
ander Manke. —C.G 
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RECITALS 





Thelma Matesky....Soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 18.—At this re- 
cital Thelma Matesky sang several of 
her own songs, eight of them for the 
first time. Miss Matesky’s composi- 
tions are the product of an _ intelli- 
gent, cultured mind. They contain 
some gratifying melodies within the 
realms of 19th-century romanticism 
and (as in “Chanson d’Automne”), 
impressionism. The music in the 
cycle of five “Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese” was very sensitively and 
meaningfully wedded to the words. 
“Three Old Sailers”, sung as an en- 
core, had great charm. 

Miss Matesky was an ideal inter- 
preter of her own songs. One could 
hardly imagine a more sympathetic 
and emotionally probing approach. 
Lieder by Marx and Schubert were 
charmingly sung; the soprano’s inter- 
pretations were musically and dra- 
matically illuminating. One was far 
less satisfied by her voice, which had 
a light, fluttery quality and tended to- 
ward pitch inaccuracies at times. Ex- 
cept in soft passages, hardness of 
timbre was frequently present. At 
times, however, her voice had a lim- 
pid purity. Also sung were songs by 
Saint-Saéns, Egilsrud and Waldrop, 
and an aria from Massenet’s “Thais”. 
Anita de Mars collaborated at the 
piano. —D. J. B. 


Frank Glazer ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 19—A large and 
discriminating audience turned out to 
hear Frank Glazer’s first solo recital 
here in eight years. A pianist of sub- 
stantial gifts, Mr. Glazer brought a 
sane, healthy approach to the music 
he played and colored it with the 
warmth of his friendly personality. 

Opening his recital with an unusual 
bit of programming, the pianist of- 
fered three contrasting sets of varia- 
tions—Handel’s Chaconne in G, 
Aaron Copland’s Piano Variations, 
and Book II of the Brahms Paganini 
Variations. The Handel was sensi- 
tively adapted to the piano without 
resort to imitative harpsichord effects. 
The Copland work is not one to 
soothe the jangled nerves of the tired 
businessman. Mr. Glazer gave it a 
performance of compelling power, 
neither mitigating its harshness nor 
toning down its jittery rhythms. He 
got the reauisite steely clangor into 
his tone without banging, too. If the 
Brahms work fared less well at his 
hands it was because in attempting to 
squeeze the last ounce of expressive 
juice out of the variations, the fast 
ones were slowed down to the point 
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where they lost their momentum and 
hence their raison d’étre. 

On the other hand, his playing of 
the most intimate of the Beethoven 
Sonatas, Op. 110 in A flat, was nota- 
ble for its depth of perception, 
beauty of tone, stylistic comprehen- 
sion, inner repose and simplicity of 
delivery. These qualities were also in 
evidence in his playing of the closing 
Chopin group consisting of the Two 
Nocturnes in Op. 27, the B minor 
Scherzo, the four Mazurkas, Op. 41, 
and the F minor Fantasy. To these, 
Mr. Glazer also brought a flair for 
the Chopin idiom, a natural feel for 
rubato, a clinging legato and singing 
tone aided by an expert use of the 
pedals, and a sense of poetry leavened 
with careful thought. —R. K. 


Mary McMurray 
. .. Mezzo-soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 20 (Debut). — 
Mary McMurray, an attractive young 
singer born in Webster City, Iowa, 
made her New York debut. The 
mezzo-soprano had a powerful stage 
personality and an unusual intensity 
and maturity of emotional expression 
to match it. Her voice had defects 
in quality — a slight tightness and 
hardness, a little unevenness at times 
—which were exposed in arias by 
Handel, A. Scarlatti and Mozart, but 
it was arresting for its vibrant strength 
and expression. 

“Papae Curumiassu”, an Indian 
lullaby, and the lusty “Estrella é lua 
nova”. both songs by Villa-Lobos, 
were beautifully sung. Falla’s “As- 
turiana” and “Polo” were sung with 
electrifying intensity. 

Accuracy and bravura marked Miss 
McMurray’s singing of “Nacqui 
all’affanno” from Rossini’s “La Cen- 
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erentola”. Her ability to command 
the attention of her audience was 
shown in Dvorak’s “Zigeunermelo- 
dien”, Op. 55. She colored her voice 
according to the varying moods. 
Other songs on this well-chosen pro- 
gram were by Vaughan Williams, 
Irving Fine, and Wolcott Street. 
Brilliantly sung among the encores 
was the Chanson Bohéme from 
Bizet’s “Carmen”. John Wustman ac- 
companied. —D. J. B. 


Sally MacArthur ..... Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 21. (Debut—The 
program chosen by Sally MacArthur 
for her New York debut looked dar- 
ing enough. Women pianists playing 
the fiendishly difficult Chopin Sonata 
in B minor and Brahms’s taxing Vari- 
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ations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel on one evening are compara- 
tively rare. Rarer still are the occa- 
sions when such a choice proves to 
be justified. With her performance of 
these two works Miss MacArthur 
proved herself to be a sensitive musi- 
cian with an impressive technical 
skill. Both qualities are called for in 
the Chopin, but if the pianist failed 
to do full justice to the sonata it was 
because she is not yet able to make 
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her great technical abilities entirely 
subservient to her fine musicianship. 
Because of this the phrasing of the 
exquisite melodies in the first and 
second movement left something to 
be desired, especially where a tend- 
ency to rush certain difficult passages 
made for some sloppiness. But when 
the performer did not have to worry 
about technical difficulties, for in- 
stance in the Largo, her sense of style 
made for some wonderful playing. 
The finale was tossed off brilliantly. 
The Brahms Variations suited Miss 
MacArthur’s abilities very well. She 
was able to bring a real masculine 
touch to the more forceful variations 
and to give rhythmic grace to more 
intimate moments. Especially reward- 
ing was the way in which she set the 
mood for each variation from the 
beginning. The final fugue was played 
with a transparency seldom heard. 
Between the Chopin and_ the 
Brahms, the Trois Piéces pour Piano 
by Poulenc were heard. If the atmos- 
phere of these miniatures was not 
completely caught, they were never- 
theless performed with charm. In 
Bach’s Partita No. 1, in B flat major, 
the initial work on the program, Miss 
MacArthur showed obvious under- 
standing for the musical structure and 
only in the final Gigue did her playing 
lack the transparency that otherwise 
characterized her performance. 


Pittsburgh Ensemble 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 21.— 
The Concert Artists of the Pittsburgh 
New Friends of Music, a group of 
four young musicians, chose for their 
New York recital a program of works 
by Beethoven, Anthony Strilko, Web- 
ern, Stravinsky, Brahms, and Weber. 
While the performances themselves 
had their ups and downs, interpre- 
tatively, they were all marked by 
genuine musicianship, artistic sin- 
cerity, and youthful enthusiasm. 

After a spirited reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Trio in B flat major, Op. 11 
(by James Wilson, clarinet; Roger 
Drinkall. cello; and Richard Osiier, 
piano), Messrs. Drinkall and Osiier 


returned to play Webern’s “Three 
Small Pieces” — very small pieces— 
and Anthony Strilko’s Music for 
Cello and Piano. The latter work, 
dedicated to the Concert Artists, is 
a piece of contrasting, predominantly 
angry moods, rough texture, lots of 
difficult pizzicatos, and very ungrate- 
ful to play on a cello. 

James Wilson displayed fine tech- 
nical skill and an expressive tone in 
Stravinsky’s Suite for Clarinet, and 
also collaborated successfully with 
Henry Spinelli, pianist, in Weber’s 
Grand Duo Concertante. In view of 
Mr. Spinelli’s erratic, mannered play- 
ing this was not an easy thing to do. 
Brahms’s Sonata in F major, Op. 99, 
for cello and piano completed the 
program. —J. F. §. 


Paulina Ruvinska... . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 22, 
5:30 p.m.—Paulina Ruvinska began 
her program with Bach’s Italian Con- 
certo, to which she brought a great 
deal of technical agility. The notes 
were there, her phrasing was proper, 
and crescendos were carefully and 
smoothly graduated, but excitement 
was absent. 

A singing legato was not in evi- 
dence in her playing of Beethoven's 
Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No. 2. 
The brightness and warmth of her 
tone was shown to best effect in Villa- 
Lobos’ “Alma Brasileira” Choros No. 
5. In playing MHindemith’s Duo 
Sonata for four hands with Clarence 
Adler, Miss Ruvinska was often un- 
able to keep in time with the playing 
of her teacher. Also heard at the 
recital were a noisy performance of 
Khatchaturian’s Toccata, Beethoven's 
Rondo a Capriccio, and pieces by Le- 
cuona and Debussy. —D. J. B. 


Fred Thomas . . Bass-Baritone 


Town Hall, Nov. 23, 5:30.—Fred 
Thomas, bass-baritone, gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the New York 
Chapter of the Cheyney (Pa.) State 
Teachers College Alumni Association. 
His voice was of good quality, after 
some initial edginess due to nervous- 
ness was overcome. The flowing lines 
of “Nasce al bosco” from Handel’s 
“Ezio”, with their surprising inter- 
vallic leaps, were handled with con- 
fident technical control, except for a 
few pitch imperfections. Mozart's 
“To ti lascio, o cara, addio” (K. Anh. 
245) was gracefully and intelligently 
sung, and a recitative and aria from 
Rameau’s cantata “Thetis” had grati- 
fying intensity of expression. 

Lieder by Schubert and Wolf re- 
ceived perceptive interpretations. A 
group of Negro Spirituals had ten- 
derness and warmth, and were 
notable for dynamic shadings. The 
recitative and aria from Verdi's 
“Macbeth” (“Come dal ciel pre- 
cipita”) was also well sung. Other 
works heard were by Bowles. Bonds, 
Milford, and Schubert, and included 
Britten’s amusing “Oliver Cromwell”, 
sung in sprightly fashion. Nan 
Butcher was the accompanist. 


Herman Godes....... Pianist 

Town Hall, Sun., Nov. 23, 8:30.— 
Herman Godes has many of the quali- 
ties that are necessary for a_ pianist 
of the first rank. He molds his 
phrases extremely well; he has @ 
lovely touch and a fine sense of the 
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dramatic. The only thing that holds 
him back is the lack of a really con- 
sistent first-rate technique. In the 
Third Sonata by Hindemith, Mr. 
Godes’ playing was all that could be 
desired in the slower sections, as he 
brought out clearly the melodic and 
contrapuntal lines, but in some of 
the faster sections he tended to rush 
and put his concentration on getting 
the notes, which he did. But the mu- 
sic came out a little disjointed. It is 
this lack of complete technical as- 
surance that led him sometimes to 
lose the total structure of a move- 
ment, although the individual phrases 
were played masterfully. 

The highlight of the concert was 
a magnificent rendition of Ravel’s 
“Gaspard de la Nuit.” Here, Mr. 
Godes sailed through the technical 
difficulties, and he had just the right 
touch for this gossamer but treacher- 
ous set of pieces. As a pupil of Casa- 
desus, be might be expected to play 
Ravel well, but in this performance 
he was close to the old master’s skill, 
which is high praise indeed. Another 
fine performance was that of a 
Sonata in B minor by Scarlatti. 





J. Abresch 
Herman Godes 


Mr. Godes also played Norman 
Dello Joio’s Sonata No. 3, written in 
1947. Although bright and cheery, 
this is one of Mr. Dello Joio’s lesser 
pieces. The concert ended with a mu- 
sical performance of the “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata. —S. A. 


Grant Johannesen . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 24.—In his first 
New York recital in several seasons, 
American-born Grant Johannesen re- 
vealed striking growth along the gen- 
eral lines of the great tradition of 
French, and French-trained, virtuosos. 
Not that one would wish now to 
identify Mr. Johannesen as a typical 
French pianist, but, along with the 
dynamism and the immensé. "poten- 
tialities of sheer power which are 
peculiarly his own, there always is in 
evidence an intellectuality combined 
in the characteristically Gallic way 
with a highly developed sense of color 
and nuance. 

Mr. Johannesen, who stands 6'212”, 
has developed into a “big” pianist, 
with a big technique, a big tone, and 
a conception, big and comprehensive 
in scope, of the music he performs. 
These qualities appeared immediately 
in his clear, unified delivery of 
Beethoven’s frequently intractable 
Sonata, Op. 110, and the expanding 
sonorities of the concluding Fugue 
and Arioso. A still subtler command 
of the palette was revealed in the 
complete “Gaspard de la Nuit” of 
Ravel, three relatively long pieces. 
which demand not only the widest 
variety of tonal coloration but also 
the most detailed insight into their 
structure if the pianist is to hold the 
listener’s interest throughout. This 
the pianist was able to do brilliantly. 
Schumann’s six little Intermezzi, 
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Op. 4, which rarely appear on recital 
programs, were a delightful prelude 
to Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7, one of 
the most challenging and, with its 
slyly satirical middle movement, one 
of the most popular of contemporary 
large-scale works for the piano. Here 
again the bigness of Mr. Johannesen’s 
style and the virtuosity of his tech- 
nique assured a tour de force. His 
attack swept all before it, and the 
closing Precipitato was so precipitato 
that the final chord actually moved 
the piano back a few inches. 

A large cheering audience was 
rewarded with several encores.—R. E. 


Dorian Chorale 


Town Hall, Nov. 24 (Debut).—An 
ensemble of solo singers conducted 
by Harold Aks made its debut under 
the title of The Dorian Chorale, 
presenting a particularly stimulating 
program. The first half was devoted to 
four motets of Brahms—“Warum ist 
das Licht gegeben”, “O Heiland, reiss 
die Himmel auf”, “Verwirf mich nicht 
von deinem Angesicht”, and “Tréste 
nich wieder mit deiner Hiilfe”— 
Beethoven’s “Elegischer Gesang”, Op. 
118; and Bach’s Cantata No. 182, 
“Himmelskénig, sei willkommen”. 
The second half included Hindemith’s 
Six Chansons; Milhaud’s Quatrains 
Valaisans and “Naissance de Vénus”; 
Copland’s “Lark”; and Frederick 
Piket’s “Sea Charm”. 

The chorus sounded like two dif- 
ferent ensembles in the two parts of 
the program, singing tentatively and 
not always accurately in the Bach, 
Brahms, and Beethoven. In the con- 
temporary music, all signs of what 
may have been debut nervousness dis- 
appeared, and the performances took 
wings for some dazzling music- 
making. 

The Brahms, Beethoven and Bach 
works presented, perhaps, too much of 
a good thing. All the music was re- 
markable for its beauty and pro- 
fundity, but it was all on the slow, 
sober side. The voices in the Brahms, 
sung a cappella, did not blend well 
and frequently wandered from pitch. 
Accompanied by a string quartet, the 
Beethoven suffered less from pitch 
troubles, but the tone still lacked 
homogeneity and vitality. The Bach 
cantata, accompanied by a small in- 
strumental ensemble, was again cau- 
tiously ventured. The soloists — 
Margaret Rae, contralto; Max Shoaf, 
baritone; and Frank Karian, tenor— 
shared this caution and their arias 
failed to get off the ground. The only 
delight here was the superb playing 
of La Noue Davenport on _ the 
recorder. 

Once it began Hindemith’s now 
classic Six Chansons, the chorus 
seemed in its element and sang one 
difficult a cappella number after an 
other with security, ease, and a trans- 
parent, beautifully blended tone. Since 
the music was consistently fascinating 
and represents some masterful writing 
by first-rate comvosers, this was a 
thoroughly rewarding hour. 

There is an enormous and valuable 
repertoire for a group such as the 
Dorian Chorale is devoting itself to. 
New York is the richer for the debut 
of this organization. —R.A.E. 


Paul Craig ..... . Satirist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 24.— 
Although Paul Craig, in his first lo- 
cal appearance, proved to be a tal- 
ented satirist, most of his program 
suffered by comparison with other 
practitioners in the field. 

Lampooning the arts is a limited 
field, when one considers how long 
Alec Templeton, Victor Borge, Anna 
Russell and Beatrice Lillie have been 
(Continued on page 32) 
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entertaining New York. Mr. Craig’s 
efforts included “The Friday After- 
noon Poetry Club”, “G.I. Joe in 
Paris”, “Brawl at Bayreuth”, and a 
take-off on Stokowski, “The Great 
Conductor”. 

There were some amusing moments 
in most of Mr. Craig’s collection. 
But often a viewer was reminded of 
a better-drawn, more deadly — 


by other performers. —W 
Daniel Ericourt...... Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 25.—It must be 


all of a decade since Daniel Ericourt 
was last heard in New York. Now, 
as then, the eminent French - born 
pianist, who specializes in the works 
of the impressionists, offered an all 
Debussy-Ravel program. 

Despite an occasional lapse from 
technical grace, Mr. Ericourt proved 
again that as interpreter of his chosen 
masters he has few equals among liv- 
ing pianists. Mr. Ericourt knew and 
played for Debussy as a youth. In 
imaginative insight, and in the beauty 
and variety of his tone work, he was 
as compelling as Gieseking or Cope- 
land in his playing, although in style, 
temperament and approach, he re- 
sembled neither. 

His playing was not all moonlight; 
there was plenty of brilliant sunshine 
in it. Even a certain dryness of tone 
he occasionally produced in the Ravel 
works radiated its own _ peculiar 
warmth. For all the liberties he took 
with the “Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales”, his performance was the most 
fascinating that I have heard both in 
its color and rhythmic variety. “Le 
Tombeau de Couperin” fared equally 
well. 

Of the Debussy works in his pro- 
gram — three Etudes, “Mouvement”, 
“Isle Joyeuse” and six Preludes—“Les 
Collines d’Anacapri” and “Les Fées 
sont d’exquises danseuses” received 
perhaps the most memorable perform- 
ances. The former was notable for 
some truly ravishing pedal effects and 
the latter for the diaphanous sounds 
he drew from the piano. —R. K. 


Theodore Lettvin . . . Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 26. — Theodore 
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Lettvin is no stranger to New York 
audiences. Ten years ago, he made 
his debut as a Naumburg Foundation 
Award winner, and since then he has 
given three other recitals here, the 
last in 1956. His program in ‘itself 





Theodore Lettvin 


was a symbol of the high standards 
he has set for himself and of the 
span of his ambitions, for it ranged 
from a contemporary sonata to such 
demanding works as Mozart’s Fan- 
tasy in C minor (K. 475), Bach’s 
Fantasy in C minor, Schubert’s four 
Impromptus, Op. 90, and Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata. 

The modern work was the Sonata 
in A by Howard Whittaker, who is 
both a composer and director of the 
Cleveland music school in which Mr. 
Lettvin teaches piano. It was a brief 
work which was more notable for 
pianistic effectiveness than for the 
quality of its musical ideas and their 
development. Mr. Lettvin made the 
most of it. 

The pianist’s growth in technical 
control and expressive power came to 
the fore in his performance of the 
Beethoven “Appassionata”, which was 
not only clearly and _ persuasively 
worked out as a conception but 
played with the needed fire and bold- 
ness. Elsewhere, too, there were in- 
dications of a carefully conceived dy- 
namic scheme, sometimes a bit too 
obvious and deliberate, but always 
logical. —R. Y. 


Elena Nikolaidi . . . Contralto 


Town Hall, Nov. 30.—Singing her 
first recital here in several seasons, 
Elena Nikolaidi again demonstrated 
that she is one of the most com- 
municative of today’s great inter- 
preters of song. The warmth, rich- 
ness and beauty of her voice reflects 
itself in the beauty and charm of her 
personality which is equally outflow- 
ing. Some slight deviations from 
pitch and tonal quality at the begin- 
ning of the recital in Vivaldi and 
Handel arias were compensated for 
by the depth of perception she 
brought to these works. But from 
there on, each song as she sang it 
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seemed more beautiful and com- 
pelling than the last. 

The program included six songs by 
Schubert and four by Richard Strauss. 
Miss Nikolaidi and her accompanist, 
Paul Ulanowsky, reached memorable 
expressive heights in these. Their per- 
formances of Mozart’s Recitative and 
Rondo: “Ch’io mi scordi di te” (K. 
505) and Mahler’s “Lieder eines fah- 
renden Gesellen” not only highlighted 
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Elena Nikolaidi 


an evening of memorable music-mak- 
ing but they set a norm in the mind 
for these particular works. 

The Mozart work, which was writ- 
ten for Nancy Storace, the first 
Susanna, is not only one of the most 
personal of all Mozart’s works but one 
in which he attempted to immortalize 
the warmth and tenderness of Stor- 
ace’s voice along with his own feel- 
ings for her. These were the very 
qualities that made Miss Nikolaidi’s 
rs so appealing a this occasion. 

The Mahler cycle, is a similar 
personal outpouring. Py was a masterly 
stroke of programming to juxtapose 
these two works just before and after 
the intermission. —R. K. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf... 
.. + Soprano 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 30.—In the 
course of an evening of exquisite 
singing, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf gave 
the world premiere of three songs by 
Richard Strauss, composed when he 
was only 19. In the summer of 1883, 
Strauss was staying at Bad Heilbrunn, 
near Munich. where he met Lotti 
Speyer, the daughter of a Frankfurt 
lawyer and the granddaughter of the 
composer Wilhelm Speyer. Although 
he only had ten days to form a friend- 
ship, the young composer obviously 
felt a deep attachment, and they cor- 
responded for the next four years, 
although they never met again. 

Strauss sent off these ardent love 
songs to Miss Speyer that same year. 
She cherished them for 44 years, and 
when she died in 1927, she willed 
them to her niece, Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Kleiss. When Mrs. Kleiss came to 
the United States in 1939, she brought 
them with her. Otto E. Albrecht per- 
suaded her to allow them to be pub- 
lished, and she entrusted them to Wal- 
ter Hinrichsen, head of C. F. Peters. 

Quite apart from the magic of 
Strauss’s name, these charming songs 
well deserve publication. The first, 
“Rote Rosen”, is a passionate love 

| song with a supple melody and with 
that luscious harmonic palette which 
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Strauss acquired very early. The sec- 
ond song, “Die erwachte Rose”, is a 
bewitching lullaby, an allegory of 
tremulous rapture. The third is a 
madcap confession of youthful adora- 
tion. Miss Schwarzkopf sang them 
very beautifully. She might have 
made the first song more ardent and 
the last more vehement; but her sing- 
ing of “Die erwachte Rose” was per- 
fection. 

It was in the second half of the 
program that she was really aglow. 
The quiet anguish of Strauss’s “Ruhe 
meine Seele” was shatteringly con- 
veyed; and, in an utterly different 
vein, she wove a .'eb of shimmering 
tones in “Ich schwebe” that was the 
acme of poetic charm. “Schlechtes 
Wetter” (sung as an encore) was de- 
liciously done, with a stabbing irony 
worthy of Heine. 

In her Hugo Wolf group, too, Miss 
Schwarzkopf combined fantastic tech- 
nical skill with fascinating shades of 
emotion. “Wer rief dich denn?” flashed 
like a knife-blade in its hot scorn, 
and “Die Zigeunerin”, as she sang 
it, sent chills down one’s spine. 

Less satisfying were her interpreta- 
tions of some of the Schumann 
lieder. No one who had heard the 
rapturous confessional that Lotte Leh- 
mann used to make of “Widmung” 
could ever be happy with Miss 
Schwarzkopf’s rather cool and minia- 
ture treatment. 

The opening group of airs by Pur- 
cell, Caldara, Campra, and Martini 
gave her opportunity to spin out some 
of those endless pianissimo tones 
which so few singers can master, and 
to display a palette of ravishing tone 
colors. Miss Schwarzkopf graciously 
shared the applause with her accom- 
panist, George Reeves, who deserved 
this tribute. —R. §, 


Other Opera 


(Continued from page 20) 


Brooklyn Community 
Symphony Gives Carmen 


Walt Whitman Auditorium, Brook- 
lyn College, Nov. 21.—The Brooklyn 
Community Symphony, Paul Vermel, 
conductor, performed a concert ver- 
sion of Bizet’s “Carmen”, with a 
chorus of Brooklyn College students. 
In the title role was Shirley Carter; 
Stanley Kolk was the Don José. Miss 
Carter has a gorgeous voice (she is 
a 1958 Walter W. Naumburg Foun- 
dation Award winner). She sang with 
musicality and intelligence, but was a 
bit restrained, dramatically. Mr. 
Kolk’s voice was of agreeable quality 
and he sang ably if not always with 
enough cogency. 

George Harwell, the Escamillo, 
sang securely but with insufficient fire. 
As Micaéla, Bernita Smith’s light, 
rather colorless voice was _ lyrically 
used. Rita De Carlo (Frasquita) and 
Ann Nelson (Mercedes) sang prettily 
in the card scene. Bernard Barrow 
briefly narrated essential background 
to the plot. Brilliant orchestral color 
and general capability, in spite of 
rough spots, may be credited to Mr. 
Vermel and his men. —D. 1.& 


Gloria Lind Appears 
As Butterfly in Brooklyn 


Walker Theatre, Nov. 11. — The 
New Jersey State Opera Company 
presented “Madama Butterfly” in the 
Walker Theatre, Brooklyn, with 
Gloria Lind singing the title role. 
Maria Martell was the Suzuki; Gio- 
vanni Consiglio, the Pinkerton; and 
Russell Scarfeo, the Sharpless. Ugo 
| Salmaggi conducted. 
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City Ballet Introduces Works 


By Cullberg and Balanchine 


By Rosert SABIN 


A spanking performance of one of 
George Balanchine’s most brilliant 
Mozart ballets, the “Divertimento 
No. 15”, launched Part Il of the 
New York City Ballet’s tenth anni- 
versary season at the City Center 
on Nov. 25. Outstanding in the cast 
was the company’s new ballerina, Vio- 
lette Verdy, who had danced so su- 
perbly with the American Ballet 
Theatre in September. This versatile 
and compelling young artist has al- 
ready made great strides in adapting 
herself to the Balanchine style and 
approach. 

Diana Adams was also back with 
the company, and danced the role of 
Eurydice in Balanchine’s “Orpheus” 
with her characteristic lyricism and 
musicality of phrase. The other works 
on this all-Balanchine program were 
“Pas de Trois (Glinka)” and “Sym- 
phony in C”. 

On Nov. 26, the company gave the 
first of the seven new ballets sched- 
uled for this ten-week season. It was 
the “Medea” of Birgit Cullberg, the 
Swedish choreographer whose “Miss 
Julie” had been one of the highlights 
of the Ballet Theatre season this fall. 
Inspired by the Greek legend and by 
Euripedes’ dramatic handling of it, 
this taut and powerful ballet proves 
once again that Miss Cullberg is a 
major artist in her field. She may not 
be one of the great creative forces, 
like Balanchine and Tudor, but she 
has developed a highly individual use 
of the traditional vocabulary and she 
has a wonderful sense of theatre in 
her movement invention. 

Herbert Sandberg, leading conduc- 
tor of the Royal Swedish Opera, has 
fashioned a serviceable score from 
arrangements of piano pieces by Bar- 
tok—including the “Alegro Barbaro” 
and selections from the Fourteen Baga- 
telles, “Mikrokosmos”, the Suite, Op. 
14, and the Four “Dirges”. Naturally, 
one wishes that Miss Cullberg could 
have used one of the orchestral works 
of Bartok or a specially composed 
score, but the pieces splice amazingly 
well and the musical atmosphere is 
right. The somewhat conventional but 
appropriate costumes are by Lewis 
Brown. “Medea” was first given in 
Stockholm in 1954 by the Royal 
Swedish Opera Ballet, for which Miss 
Cullberg created it. - 


Characterization through Movement 


Especially striking in this strongly- 
knit ballet is the vivid characterization 
in terms of movement and mime of 
Medea, Creusa, and Jason. Medea is 
tense, withdrawn, deadly. Sword-like 
thrusts of the leg, sudden extensions 
of the arms express her rage and 
demonic vengeance. But equally mag- 
netic are the moments when she 
crouches like some lurking animal, or 
stands with heroic calm. 

Creusa is all curves and fiirtatious 
figurations. Miss Cullberg uses virtu- 
osic balletic combinations to expose 
her frivolity and her seductiveness. 
Jason is a simple brute, not without 
tragic dignity, when the blow falls. 

e use of the corps as the chorus 
also reveals Miss Cullberg’s knowl- 
edge of the Greek theatre. The cere- 
monial entrances and the architec- 
tonic groupings on stage are masterly. 

Melissa Hayden danced the role of 
Medea like one possessed, and Vio- 
lette Verdy also proved once again 

she is a superb actress as well 
as dancer. Badly miscast was Jacques 
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d’Amboise, as Jason. Despite a wig 
and beard, his boyish good nature 
shone through, and he mustered 
neither the noble stage presence nor 
the power of movement necessary for 
this heroic figure. In “The Still Point” 
and other works, Mr. d’Amboise has 
shown that he has dramatic feeling, 
but the role of Jason needs a more 
mature and classically ingrained artist. 

“Medea” is precisely the sort of 
work that will do worlds of good for 
the New York City Ballet in giving 
the dancers new challenges and much- 
needed experience in dramatic ballet, 
a form to which Balanchine does not 
incline, although he can turn out a 
masterpiece in this genre when he 
wants to. 

Second of the season’s novelties, on 
Dec. 2, was “Octet”, a setting of the 
Stravinsky work by William Christen- 
sen, founder of the San Francisco 
Ballet and at present head of the 
Dance Department at the University 
of Utah. I am sorry to report that it 
is a labored, clumsy, and repetitious 
work. Truth to tell, the music has 
aged sadly, for all its dry wit and 
meticulous clarity; but it is supremely 
sure of itself, which the choreography 
is not. 

Even the humorous episodes, such 
as the appearance of one pair of 
dancers with atrociously “incorrect” 
colored gloves and the little creeping 
step with which the male partners 
walked around the girls, did not come 
off too well. 


Choreography Needs Logic 


This sort of “absolute” choreogra- 
phy has to be faultlessly constructed 
and logically linked or it becomes a 
deadly bore. And the performance 
was technically undistinguished and 
lackluster. 

Another story was the stunning re- 
vival of “The Seven Deadly Sins”, on 
Dec. 4, made possible by Ballet So- 
ciety in celebration of a quarter cen- 
tury of Balanchine’s activity in this 
country. In 1933, this work was com- 
missioned by Edward James for “Les 
Ballets 1933”, and it created a sensa- 
tion both in Paris and in London. 
But that very year Lincoln Kirstein 
persuaded Balanchine to come to the 
United States, with results that we 
are enjoying today. 

For this production, the company 
was lucky enough to obtain Lotte 
Lenya, who created the singing role 
of Anna in 1933 and who is just as 
wonderful today (I feel sure) as she 
was then. She can make the last row 
in a large theatre hang on the slight- 
est inflection of her voice or gesture, 
and she is gloriously at home on the 
stage. No one else could recapture 
for us so completely the curious art 
of Kurt Weill (her late husband) and 
Berthold Brecht. 

The Brecht “morality” has been 
translated smoothly into English by 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian was studying 


in Berlin at the very time when Weill | 


and Brecht were at the height of their 


vogue. He has designed a set and | 


costumes which are marvelously 
evocative of the hideous but pur- 
posively brutal and fantastic style of 
German expressionism of this period. 
(Having been in Germany myself in 
1933 as a student. I was able to ob- 


tain a glimpse of this decadent but | 


bracingly honest and disturbing art 

before the Nazis stamped it out.) 
Positively miraculous was Allegra 

Kent, the Anna II of the composite 


Martha Swope 
Jacques d’Amboise, as Jason, and 
Violette Verdy, as Creusa, in Birgit 
Cullberg’s “Medea”, one of the New 
York City Ballet’s new works 


human figure around which the work 
is built. Anna I sings and narrates 
the story of the girl who prostitutes 
herself in one big city after another 
and sends her savings to her “right- 
eous” family, to build the home to 
which she returns, wrecked and 
drained, at the end. Anna II dances 
and mimes the role. 


Whether she was doing a fascinat- 
ing set of stretching exercises (in the 
Gluttony episode), rewarded by only 
one lick of an ice cream cone, or be- 
ing carried around like a living cake 
on a platter, wrapped in cellophane 
and clad in fractically nothing, Miss 
Kent was always the artist. And when 
she had a chance to dance, as in the 


and frenzied climax, she was over- 
whelming. 

The other dancers, wearing gro- 
tesque masks and costumes, were also 
admirable. Such characters as the two 
homosexuals in the park, who scorn 
Anna’s advances, and the lecherous 
old man in the sordid Boston bed- 
room were vividly limned. 

The family quartet, made up of a 
mustachioed Mother, a horrifyingly 
smug Father, and two equally deadly 
Brothers, has some very tricky music 
to sing. Stanley Carlson, Gene Holl- 
man, Frank Porretta, and Grant Wil- 
liams had their troubles, especially in 
a cappella passages, but they sang 
with gusto and the proper sancti- 
moniousness. 

Robert Irving confirmed the fa- 


. vorable impression that he had made 


as chief conductor in the earlier part 
of the season. He is a sensitive and 
versatile musician, although he still 
is not always at one with the dancers 
in matters of tempo. (I saw a “Swan 
Lake” on Dec. 2 in which he never 
did get together completely with his 
Odette, Allegra Kent.) 

Space limits prevent my giving 
attention to the performances of 
familiar works. The company was 
able to offer a dazzling array of bal- 
lerinas in the season’s opening “Diver- 
timento No. 15”—Allegra Kent, Me- 
lissa Hayden, Judith Green, Violette 
Verdy, and Patricia Wilde. 


Schwarzkopf Opens 
Fresno Concert Series 


Fresno, Calif—The Fresno Musi- 
cal Club oponed its 1958-59 concert 
series on Nov. 6 with a recital by 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. Other con- 
certs will feature Guiomar Novaes, I 








Musici, the Chicago Opera Ballet, 


frightening scene in the San Francisco 
Richard Tucker, and Berl Senofsky. 


brothel, with its fantastic back-bends 
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By Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia—Aurelio Fabiani and 
his Philadelphia Lyric Opera Com- 
pany presented the New York City 
Opera Company’s production of 
Lehar’s “The Merry Widow” at the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 4. The 
operetta was presented with taste and 
charm, offering Beverly Sills as a 
lovely widow, whose “Vilia” deserved 
the ovation it received from a good- 
sized audience. The very talented 
John Reardon was an ideal Danilo, 
of romantic appearance and super- 
lative vocalism. John Alexander and 
Helena Scott also scored their effec- 
tive points. 

On Nov. 11, the Metropolitan initi- 
ated its season of seven operas at the 
Academy with a _ performance of 
“Boris Godunoff”. Cesare Siepi is one 
of today’s better protagonists, singing 
and acting admirably. Kurt Baum and 
Nell Rankin were in good voice as the 
lovers, and Giorgio Tozzi afforded 
the evening’s best singing, as Pimen. 
Charles Kullman’s Shuiski is a valua- 
ble contribution to this production; 
so is Dimitri Mitropoulos’ vigilant, 
sensitive conducting. The stage pro- 
duction of Dino Yannopoulos is 
sometimes open to question, especial- 
ly in the ill-advised symbolism of the 
final tableau. 

On Nov. 7, the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company presented Giulietta 
Simionato in her Philadelphia debut, 
as Rosina in “The Barber of Seville”. 
A big audience showed the famous 
newcomer that she was more than 
welcome. Miss Simionato, truth to 
tell, is a pungent but rather mature 
Rosina, a fact that was emphasized by 
chest tones more suited to Azucena. 
Nevertheless, she sang the music bril- 
liantly, and her pleasant forthright 
personality won her many friends. 
Frank Guarrera had one of his best 
nights as Figaro, but Thomas Hay- 
ward seemed a stylistically dull Alma- 
viva. Nicola Moscona’s Basilio was 
a tower of strength and Gerhard 
Pechner a knowing Bartolo. Giuseppe 
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Three Companies Give Operas 
At Philadelphia Academy 


Bamboschek conducted with enthusi- 
asm. 

On Nov. 28, another new singer 
was introduced by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera when it presented the 
Turkish soprano Leyla Gencer in 
Verdi’s “La Traviata”. This was Miss 
Gencer’s Eastern United States de» ut. 
Pretty and chic, the new singer re- 
minds one somewhat of Maria Callas 
in that her soprano voice is hard to 
classify. The dark, vibrant, often dra- 





Leyla Gencer 


matic tones are capable of soaring 
easily to an E flat in alt, and of en- 
compassing florid passages, including 
staccatos, with ease. When power was 
demanded, Miss Gencer made one 
feel she could sing Tosca if she wished 
to. Lucia and Elisabetta di Valois are 
both in her repertoire. The new so- 
prano was especially good in a very 
moving fourth act. 

Cornell MacNeil’s fine voice 
sounded well in the music of Ger- 
mont, but Eugene Conley’s tones 
seemed consistently tenuous for Al- 
fredo. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted. 


Quaker City Hears 


Tucker, Pennario 


Philadelphia.—Richard Tucker was 
heard on Nov. 13 in the Academy. 
The popular tenor was in excellent 
voice, but stylistic exaggerations and 


| overemphasis of text marred the fine 


legato of which he is capable. Never- 
theless, the audience responded to so 
much tonal clarity and enthusiasti- 
cally propelled high notes. 

Leonard Pennario made his local 
debut as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Nov. 7. He played 
Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto No. 3 and 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme 
by Paganini. Mr. Pennario had a 
great success with his cleanly articu- 
lated playing and impressive facility 
in difficult passages. There was not 
much warmth to his performances, 
but the selection of music may have 
had something to do with this. Eu- 
gene Ormandy gave exceptionally fine 


| collaboration, and offered a glowing 


| wrought “Mosaics” 


account of Strauss’s 
Zarathustra”. 


“Thus Spake 
Howard Hanson’s finely 
opened the pro- 


gram. 
An all-Tehaikovsky program was 
Mr. Ormandy’s selection for Nov. 21. 


| It goes without saying that the tone 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra is suited 
to the glowing melodies and dramatic 
sweep of “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Francesca da Rimini”, though these 


| seemed all of a piece. Focal interest 





lay in the performance of the seldom 
heard “Manfred” Symphony, not 










played here since December 1911. 
Mr. Ormandy gave meticulous care 
to the unfolding of this 55-minute 
tone-poem, but could not eliminate 
the tedium from many of these rather 
stuffy pages. As a matter of fact, the 


concert, though played in superior 
fashion, gave a general impression of 
monotony. 

On Nov. 28, Lorne Munroe, first 
cellist of the ‘orchestra, gave great 
pleasure with his beautiful work in 
the Dvorak Concerto in B minor. He 
and Mr. Ormandy saw eye to eye in 
the subtler facets of the performance, 
and Mr. Munroe displayed a lovely 
tone, perfect legato and much tech- 
nical aplomb. The Brahms E minor 
Symphony, superbly played, shared 
interest, with Aaron Copland’s attrac- 
tive Music for Radio, the latter given 
a local premiere at this concert. 

On Nov. 3, the New Chamber Or- 
chestra of Philadelphia, conducted by 
Nicholas Harsanyi, delighted its pa- 
trons with Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5, Telemann’s Suite for 
Flute and Strings, Benjamin Britten’s 
Variations on a Theme of Frank 
Bridge. Julius Baker, flutist, was the 
featured soloist, performing admir- 
ably, and Vladimir Sokoloff played 
the piano solo of the concerto fluent- 
ly. Mr. Harsanyi and the group 
achieved smooth, well-integrated per- 
formances. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s first 
Student Concert of the season, con- 
ducted by Mr. Ormandy, featured 
Susan Starr, 16-year-old pianist, who 
played the Rachmaninoff Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini with great 
brilliance and a sense of musical 


values. Also featured was a young 
soprano, Benita Valente, who showed 
a smooth, clear voice in arias from 
“Louise” ‘and “Traviata”. 

On Nov. 20, the Danish National 
Orchestra made an appearance at the 
Academy and had a fine success be- 
fore a large audience. Its two con- 
ductors, Thomas Jensen and John 
Frandsen coped easily and effectively 
with a program that included music 
by Carl Nielsen, Brahms, Sibelius, 
and Wagner. The Janacek Quartet, 
on Nov. 10, made its first Philadel- 

phia appearance, sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Coffee Concerts Com- 
mittee. A large audience at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel responded to 
the group’s superlatively fine playing 
of Schubert and Beethoven. 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen- 
off, duo-pianists, had their usual suc- 
cess at the Academy of Music, on 
Nov. 12, playing works by Rachmani- 
noff, Khatchaturian, Poulenc and Mil- 
haud, as well as an attractive bouquet 
of Kreisler airs arranged by Mr. 
Luboshutz. 

On Nov. 26, the Amerita String 
Orchestra, presented by the Ameri- 
can-Italy Society of Philadelphia at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, of- 
fered a concert of Italian music with 
great refinement of style. Made up of 
16 players from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the group offered cherishable 
performances of music by Boccherini, 
Cherubini, Bettinelli, Geminiani, Be- 
nedetto Marcello, and Zipoli. Louis 
Mennini was also represented. Mason 
Jones, first horn of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was the much applauded 
and admired soloist. —M. de S. 


Denver Symphony Audience 
Hails Modern Music Concert 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Denver, Colo.—The Denver Sym- 
phony’s first concert devoted to con- 
temporary music took place at Bonfils 
Theatre on Nov. 11 and was a re- 
sounding success. A large audience 
gave the conductor Saul Caston their 
intense interest and appreciative ap- 
plause for the orchestra’s handsome 
playing throughout the evening. Af- 
ter an introduction by Vance Kirk- 
land, Dean of Denver University’s 
Fine Arts Department, Mr. Caston 
talked about Wagenaar’s Concert 
Overture, and had the orchestra play 
some excerpts from the score. 
Though the composer calls it a thing 
of moods and ideas it had great vi- 
tality and its sympathetic interpre- 
tation sounded essentially virile. 
Bernard Rogers’ “Fantasie for Horn, 
Strings, and Tympani” was really 
fashioned out of moods and rhythms, 
and a juxtaposition of colors in sim- 
ple repetitions. 


Effinger and Rochberg Works 


Denver’s Cecil Effinger demon- 
strated his expert craftsmanship, in- 
ventiveness, and fine musicianship 
when writing for smaller form in his 
Little Symphony No. 2. A lovely, 
lyrical line in the Lento had emo- 
tional content, while the delightful 
Scherzo was a brisk, brief little gem. 
Mr. Effinger conducted, after some 
amusing forewords, and the orchestra 
played impeccably. It was beautiful 
music, ingeniously contrived in its 
clarity and simplicity. George Roch- 
berg’s Symphony No. 1 was a strik- 
ing example of our frantic modern 
music, full of vitality in its skillful 
handling of instrumental color. There 
was infinite variety in the Theme and 


Variations, the best part of the work, 
and Finale had a powerful open- 
ing but became diffused in mood. 

A post-performance discussion by 
Mr. Caston and Mr. Effinger was 
most provocative, and inspired a very 
enlivening audience participation. 
The concert was an interesting ex- 
periment, and an exciting experience 
as it is important to hear new works 
that, for box-office reasons, are ot 
programmed on regular symriuny 
concerts. 

The regular Tuesday night concert, 
Nov. 18, at City Auditorium fea- 
tured Gina Bachauer as guest artist 
in Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2. She completely electrified the 
large audience with her magnificent 
pianism that had orchestral dimen- 
sions tonally and architecturally. She 
played with lyric beauty, scintillating, 
bravura, and a majestic radiance and 
simplicity that always found her at 
one with her instrument and the or- 
chestra. On Nov. 25, Isaac Stern 
was soloist in two favorite concertos, 
the Mendelssohn and the Brahms. It 
was a brilliant evening with Mr. Stern 
in a magic mood for wondrous 
music-making, and the orchestra play- 
ing superbly. Mr. Caston set the 
evening's tone with a limpid, grace- 
ful rendition of Mozart’s overture to 
“The Magic Flute”. Mr. Stern ini- 
bued the concerto with his innate re- 
finement and artistic integrity, and a 
pure, crystalline beauty of tones. His 
interpretation of the Brahms also 
evoked the romantic spirit with 
breadth and nobility of line, and 
great tonal beauty. Thoughtful elo- 
quence gave a glowing reading of the 
Adagio, while his exciting virtuosity 
worked up to such a thrilling climax 
in the finale that the huge audience 
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rose to its feet with shouts of ap- 
proval and thunderous applause. _ 

Two outstanding chamber - music 
concerts have delighted devoted audi- 
ences at Phipps Auditorium. Italy’s 
Trio di Bolzano measured up to all 
the advance notices. Composed of 
Nunzio Montanari, piano; Giannino 
Carpi, violin; and Sante Amadori, 
cello; theirs was playing the like of 
which is seldom heard. It had utmost 
finesse, absolute perfection of en- 
semble, with tonal blending and trans- 
parency to reach heights of rare, ex- 
pressive beauty. The program in- 
cluded works by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Stradella, and Brahms. Nov. 26 
marked the opening of the Denver 
Chamber Music Society’s fourth an- 
nual series of which the nucleus is 
the Denver Symphony String Quartet, 
with Harold Wippler and _ Irene 
Abosch, violins; Sally Burnau, viola; 
and Fred Hoeppner, cello. Boccher- 
ini’s String Quartet, A major, Op. 33, 
No. 6, after some initial coolness, 
resulted in a sparkling, well-articu- 
lated reading, and to the Ravel Quar- 
tet they brought fine-grained and 
sharply chiselled playing. The even- 
ing also included Beethoven’s Quin- 
tet in E flat major for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon, French Horn, and Piano, 
Op. 16, with first chair players from 
the Denver Symphony (David Abosca, 
oboe: Richard Joiner, clarinet; Gun- 
ter Jacobius, bassoon; Wilke Ren- 
wick, horn, and Max Lanner, pianist). 
The work had as perfect a perform- 
ance as one could ask for by the five 
sterling artists. 

Witherspoon - Grimes __ Enterprises, 
Inc. brought two Sunday afternoon 
attractions of distinctly light vein. 
Rogers Williams attracted a sold-out 
house with his charming personality, 
well-timed patter, and piano-playing 
that had individuality as well as flexi- 
bility and nice singing tone. He did 
bits of this and that, entertaining his 
apparently unmusical audience for 
three hours. Melachrino and his or- 
chestra came Nov. 23 to play arrange- 
ments of favorite tunes that included 
“Fledermaus” Waltzes, “South Pacific” 
selections, and a fantasy that brought 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, and Car- 
michael into companionship. Mr. 
Melachrino drew lovely sounds from 
his very good players, particularly the 
strings, and Herman Arminski showed 
agility at the piano in snatches from 
concertos. 


Wheeling Symphony 
30 Years Old 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of Henry Mazer, opened its 30th 
season with a pair of concert: on 
Nov. 5 and 6, featuring Kenneth 
Amada, a Leventritt Award winning 
pianist, as soloist in Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1. Mr. Amada 
captivated his audiences with his exu- 
berant and pulsating playing of the 
popular concerto. Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 40 opened the program, 
which also listed Wagner’s Prelude 
and “Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde”. Mr. Mazer has many new 
players in the orchestra this year with 
whom he expects to achieve a finer 
quality of orchestral playing. 

The Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling 
has already presented two concerts of 
its current season in the Virginia 
Theatre. On Oct. 5 the Columbus 
Boychoir, Donald Bryant, director, 
gave a distinguished program of re- 
ligious songs by Handel, Lotti, and 
five parts of “Stabat Mater” by 
Pergolesi, in which their beautiful 
Voices and artistic training proved a 
delight. For the second part of their 
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concert the Columbus Boychoir gave 
an excellent performance of Menotti’s 
opera, “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors”. Tad Lyon, boy soprano of 
Baltimore, was outstanding in the role 
of Amahl. 

On Nov. 2, The New York Pro 
Musica, Noah Greenberg, musical 
director, brought a novel and excit- 
ing musical experience to Ohio Valley 
music lovers with their program of 
Tudor and Elizabethan music. Not 
only did the playing of ancient instru- 
ments intrigue the audience, but also 
the singing of the outstanding vocal- 
ists of the group, particularly the 
unusual countertenor voice of Russell 
Oberlin, fascinated it. 

Eloise Polk, pianist, opened the 
1958-59 season of the Frazier Civic 
Music Association. Miss Polk played 
compositions by Bach, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Bartok, Liszt, and Chopin, in 
which she displayed the results of her 
excellent training with such teachers 
as Serkin, Horszowski and Casadesus 
with great promise for the future. 

The Golden Curtain Quartet, com- 
prising Lillian Messina, 
prano; Joan Wall, mezzo-soprano; 
Robert Moulson, tenor; and John Ma- 
curdy, basso; with Franz Mittler as 
accompanist, appeared before the 
Woman’s Club of Wheeling in the 
Colonnade Room of the McLure 
Hotel. Their fare ranged from oper- 


atic selections to excerpts from “My | 


Fair Lady”, with the vocalists con- 
tributing solos and ensembles. This is 
the second year that The Golden 


Curtain Quartet, under the guidance | 


of Kurt Adler of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has given concerts 
before the Wheeling Woman’s Club. 
Linda Snedden, 16-year old violinist 
of Cleveland, and winner of several 
violin prizes, gave a concert on Nov. 
14 under the auspices of the Thursday 
Music Club for the benefit of their 
stringed-instruments scholarship fund. 
Miss Snedden evinced a firm tech- 
nique, full-bodied tone and a grasp 

of musical styles. 
—Montana X. Menard 


Ashkenazy Heard 
In Indianapolis 


Indianapolis.—Vladimir Ashkenazy 
won the hearts of Hoosiers who 


crowded the Murat Theatre for two | 


subscription concerts of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony with the young pian- 
ist as soloist. He played Prokofieff’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 and was given 
an ovation of a magnitude seldom ex- 


perienced in Hoosierdom. And de- | 


servedly so, for his playing of the 


brilliant and arduous work seemed | 
The or- | 


magnificent on all counts. 
chestra gave truly inspired support, 
helping to bring about one dramatic 
climax after another, responding to 
Izler Solomon’s direction with sensi- 


tivity. Since this is only the second | 


set of concerts in the current season, 
their performance was all the more 
remarkable. 


In the first part of the program, | 


Brahms’s “Tragic Overture”, a charm- 
ing impressionistic number calied 
“The Crystal Lake” by Elinor Remick 
Warren, and Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony were played with a fine feeling 
for compactness and balance. 

A program consisting of the 


Brahms Clarinet Quintet in B minor, | 


Op. 115, and Schubert’s Octet in F 


major occupied the members of the | 


Vienna Octet when they played Nov. 


19 for the Indianapolis Ensemble Mu- | 


sic Society in the War Memorial Au- 
ditorium. Both works were long and 
involved, requiring and getting more 
than ordinary balance and sensitivity 
from the players. 

—Eleanor Y. Pelham 


lyric so- | 


Beethoven’s Ninth 
Opens Oakland Series 


Oakland, Calif—Piero Bellugi led 
the Oakland Symphony to a resound- 
ing success in the opening concert of 
the season, featuring Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. The excellent solo 
quartet included Monna Ry Ander- 
sen, soprano of the Danish Royal 
Opera; Donna Petersen, contralto; 
Leonard Wecks, tenor; and Edgar 
Jones, baritone. The symphony was 
preceded by the “Coriolan” Over- 
ture. 

The National Symphony of Mexico 
scored a succés d’estime in its Oak- 





land concert, although it was at an 
acoustical disadvantage, for the Oak- 
land Auditorium Arena is more suita- 
ble for boxing matches than for con- 
certs. The program, under the direc- 
tion of Luis Herrera de la Fuente, 
stressed Mexican works. 

By some error, Maria Teresa Rod- 
riguez, soloist, had been provided 
with a small grand piano rather than 
the concert size. This made for a 
rather miniature performance of 
Grieg’s A minor concerto, since the 
conductor had to hold the orchestra 
down, and Miss Rodriguez had to 
work doubly hard—she broke three 
strings. But under the circumstances 
she gave a fine performance. —C. G. 
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Ysaye—His Art Has Repercussions in Our Day 


By JosepH SziceTI 


The further we are removed from 
Eugéne Ysaye’s time (a Golden Age 
that was also that of Busoni, Eugéne 
d’Albert, and Pugno and that saw 
Casals, Cortot, Kreisler, Jean Ger- 
ardy, and others at their peak—I am 
talking about the years from 1905 to 
1920) the more disheartening it be- 
comes to try to transmit the magic 
of those musical memories to those 
who have not heard them. 

When one talks of Eugéne Ysaye 
(especially if one is a violinist one- 
self) one stammers, one searches for 
words like “flame”, “eloquence”, 
magnetism”, ‘“incandescence”, “a 
palette of a boundless variety of 
color”, and so on, but one’s listeners 
will be none the wiser! 

It is not at all surprising. How is 
it possible to transmit in words im- 
pression that are ineffable? A repu- 
tation like Ysaye’s was made by the 
cumulative effect of hundreds of con- 
certs (unforgettable concerts!) and 
not through recordings and re-record- 
ings, broadcasts, and the other media 
of mass communication today, nor by 


the “short cuts” to success via festivals 
touted by our magazines and news- 
papers. 

To reach this cumulative effect, 
each performance had to have the 
hallmark of unforgettable moments— 
moments that set the player absolute- 
ly apart, as, for instance, when Ysaye 
started Viotti’s Concerto in A minor 
on the E string with that soaring qual- 
ity that was his alone. (His E string, 
by the way, was of catgut and not of 
steel, as nowadays. This seems to me 
a symbolic detail.) Another such mo- 
ment occurred when he lowered his 
Guarnerius’ tone to the “sotto voce” 
that Brahms prescribed for the be- 
ginning of the Sonata in G. And one 
could go on, reminiscing about the 
Bach Concerto in E, the Adagio of 
Mozart’s G major... . 

These great moments, for the most 
part, occurred in halls of relatively 
small proportions and the audiences 
of the festivals and “galas” of today 
can hardly imagine what their atmos- 
phere was like. I am thinking of 
concerts like those of Ysaye and 
Pugno, of Beethoven sonatas played 
by Risler in places like the Salle 
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Eugene Ysaye, the great Belgian 
violinist, the centenary of whose 
birth was celebrated this year 


Pleyel, rue Rochechouart, which had 
only 400 or 500 seats, I believe; in 
St. James’ Hall in London; in the 
Salle Patria in Brussels; and the 
Boésendorfersaal in Vienna. 

How could those who have not 
been under the spell of these great 
personalities know Ysaye’s magic 
when he started Chausson’s “Poéme”, 
or when he played the “recitative” in 
the third movement of the Franck 
Sonata, which the composer himself 
marked “con fantasia”—the sonata 
that was Franck’s wedding present to 
young Ysaye! 

But instead of these frustrating 
speculations, why not tell the reader 
to reopen his copy of the Franck 
Sonata and to ruminate over the com- 
poser’s expression marks: molto dolce 
—sempre dolce—dolcissimo—sempre 
dolcissimo—piii forte e con calore 
—con tutta forza—sempre forte e 
passionato — lento, animato — forte 


| con passione—molto fuocoso poco 


allargando—di nuovo presto—con 
fantasia—molto dolce e tranquillo— 
sempre legatissimo—dolcissimo  es- 
pressivo—molto largamente e dra- 
matico—molto lento e mesto—non 
troppo dolce—dolce cantabile—deli- 
cato—brillante—grandioso. 


Ysaye’s Portrait in Sonata 


One could almost call these a por- 
trait of Ysaye! The Franck Sonata 
has been called “Ysaye’s sonata”, as 
Beethoven’s Opus 47 became the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata. With this mate- 
rial, the reader will perhaps be able 
to conjure up a picture of the giant, 
violin in hand—the violin that 
seemed so very small against his large 
frame! 

The Sonata by Franck, “Istar” by 
| Vincent d’Indy, Chausson’s “Poéme”, 
Lekeu’s “Sonata”, Debussy’s Quartet— 
all these works are linked to the glory 
of the artist who inspired them and 
who considered that without this 
“spiritual and esthetic nourishment” 
he would have remained a virtuoso 
violinist only. One could even say 
| that a sort of chain reaction brought 
about by the prestige of the Ysaye- 
Pugno team had repercussions on the 
| eevee sonata, up to our own 

ay. 

Even the sonatas he did not play 
—those of Debussy (1916), of Ravel 
(1923-27), of Pizzetti (1918), of 
Ernest Bloch (1920) owe a great 
deal to the special kind of enchant- 
ment that Ysaye brought to the vio- 
lin. Ysaye recognized the importance 
of Busoni’s Second Sonata, at the 
turn of the century, and played it re- 
peatedly with the composer. 


In my book “With Strings At- 


| tached” I emphasized the Ysayean 


influences in the Ernest Bloch Sonata 
(a work that is now coming into its 


own), in Bloch’s Concerto (1938), 
and in his famous “Nigun” (played by 
all virtuosos), recalling that Bloch, 
who started out as a violinist, was 
one of Ysaye’s pupils in Brussels. 

To conclude, I would like to give 
a characteristic incident revealing 
Ysaye’s tact and sympathetic under- 
standing. After I had played at a 
Concert Ysaye in Brussels in 1923, 
conducted by him, I gave a recital 
some days later in the same hall, and 
the knowledge that the master, whom 
I had revered since my boyhood, 
would be present greatly added to my 
usual pre-concert “nerves”. How 
great, then, was my relief when the 
master’s son told me just before the 
concert that his father could not at- 
tend but was sending me his best 
wishes and hoped to see me before 
my departure. 

But at the end of the concert, there 
was Ysaye smiling—the first one to 
congratulate me—saying: “Son, I 
know only too well how an old col- 
league’s presence can put one off. 
That is why I sent you the false mes- 
sage.” 

Antoine, Ysaye’s son and biogra- 
pher, attributes the kind of obsession 
that led him to compose his six 
Sonatas for Violin Solo to the impact 
received through my playing of a Bach 
sonata on this occasion. The six 
sonatas were finished in 1924 and 
were dedicated to Kreisler, Thibaud, 
Enesco, Crickboom, Quiroga, and 
myself. 

One morning, after I spent the 
night at “La Chanterelle”, in Zoute, 
the master showed me the Sonata in 
G minor, the first of the six. It was 
then only a draft in pencil. I had 
to leave early and I was saying good- 
bye to him. He was sitting on his 
bed, wearing a long nightgown 
warpped round his huge bulk—he 
reminded me of a statue by Rodin— 
when suddenly he gave me the pages 
of his manuscript bearing my name. 
Even a casual glance showed me that 
he intended these sonatas to become 
a sort of violinistic testament of his, 
a repository of the many violinistic 
devices that we owe him. Or, in his 
own words, “works written essentially 
for and in virtue of the violin, as a 
medium to illustrate the specific quali- 
ties of such-or-such master of the 
aes 

Some years later, I let him know 
how warmly his sonata had been wel- 
comed in my concerts everywhere. 
He replied that this good news cheered 
the heart of the “old minstrel”—he 
who had given so much happiness, 
who had given so much inspiration 
and had doccied all his life to his art! 

Now that the first centenary of his 
birth is over we can say with certainty 
that just as the Guarnerius he used to 
play will keep its “prestige” during 
coming centuries, so will the name of 
Ysaye in the history of the violin and 
of music. 


Karajan To Conduct 
At Vancouver Opening 


Vancouver, B. C.—Herbert von 
Karajan will conduct the opening 
concert of the second annual Van- 
couver International Festival, which 
will be held next summer. Tentative 
date of the concert is July 11, and 
the festival will run to Aug. 15. 


CARABO-CONE 
suthor “PLAYGROUND MUSIC”. 


“FINGERBOARD EARTRAINING", co-author 

HOW TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC” 
Harper Bros. $3.50) Teachers’ Seminars, 
Betnente Hall) Fa) cnita Workshops, Lec- 
ture Demonstrations. 


Free brochure. Box 356 Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Unsentimental View 


Schubert: A Critical Biography. By 
Maurice J. E. Brown. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 414 pages. 
$6.75. 

Students, musicians and music-lov- 
ers alike should welcome this well- 
written biography by an eminent mu- 
sical authority. Mr. Brown wrote the 
new article on Schubert in the fifth 
edition of Grove’s “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians”, a book, “Schu- 
bert’s Variations”; and many essays 

on this composer’s works which have 
appeared in leading musical periodi- 
cals in England and America. This 
biography is an excellent complement 
to Otto Erich Deutsch’s definitive ref- 
erence works, and even amends them 
on a number of minor points. 

This work will prove of greater 
value to those reasonably well ac- 
quainted with Schubert’s music. They 
will benefit from the illuminating dis- 
cussion of his methods of composing, 
deduced from comparison of sketches 
and the finished works, and from re- 
liable accounts by observers of the 
time. 

Mr. Brown presents a view of the 
composer uncloyed by middle and late 
19th-century romantic sentimentality 
and myth. Stories that have passed 
as fact regarding Schubert’s activities, 
particularly his composing, are gently 
but firmly deflated. Strange as it may 
seem, charges of lack of contrapuntal 
technique (borne out, according to 
some, because he arranged to study 
fugue with Sechter shortly before his 
death) and inattention to form have 
been believed by many. Schubert, of 
course, did not simply dash off songs 
of his mature period, as the popular 
fiction would have it. Such fabrica- 
tions have done the cause of apprecia- 
tion of Schubert’s music more harm 
than good. 

The history of the slow pace of the 

publishing and public recognition of 

Schubert’s music makes interesting 

reading, as does a thorough, if neces- 

sarily inconclusive analysis of the 

“Gmunden-Gastein” Symphony prob- 

lem. Appendices list works not in- 

cluded in the “Gesamtausgabe”, and 

a chronological listing of his works. 

A critique of major Schubert biog- 

raphies and thorough indexing render 

this volume valuable for reference 

purposes. —D. J. B. 


Austrian Composer 


Franz Schmidt. By Carl Nemeth. 
Amalthea, Vienna-Zurich, 1957. 
292 pages, illustrated. In German. 
In this authentic biography, Carl 

Nemeth has endeavored to cast some 

light on the life and work of an 

almost forgotten Austrian composer, 

Franz Schmidt (1874-1939). Although 

born in the Slovakian capital, Bra- 

tislava, Schmidt became an ardent 
admirer of the Viennese masters 

Brahms and Bruckner. His life was 

given alternately to teaching and 

composing (for many years he was 
also a member of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic). He did not find easy 
recognition, and both his operas, 
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“Notre Dame” and “Fredigundis”, 
suffered from unoperatic plots and 
awkwardly written librettos. 

As a composer of orchestral works, 
Schmidt created four symphonies and 
the majestic oratorio “The Book with 
Seven Seals”, which is still popular 
today with German audiences. 

Mr. Nemeth’s well-documented and 
objective book, sparkling with many 
details of the Mahler and post-Mahler 
ear, does full justice to this man, who 
in his capacity as rector of the Vienna 
Academy of Music forcefully paved 
the way for Arnold Schénberg and 
other Neuténers, whose work he held 
in high esteem without, however, per- 
sonally liking it. —R. B. 


Sentimental Journey 


Schon ist die Welt (Franz Lehar’s Life 
and Work). By Stan Czech. Ber- 
lin: Argon. 1957. 320 pp. Illus- 
trated. In German. 


This book’s title may symbolize 
Franz Lehar’s undying thirst for all 
of life’s beauty, music, laughter, work, 
women and friends. Yet the author, 
an intimate friend of the operetta 
composer, shows the terrible loneli- 
ness and almost tragic despair of the 
idol of all the continents, when after 
the end of World War II Lehar had 
to realize how completely the world 
had changed. This man, whose many 
masterpieces had conquered the stage, 
films and radio, bringing him count- 
less millions that were lost in the 
European holocaust, a few days be- 
fore his end beseeched his doctors: 
“Help me, help me fast! I have to 
work. All that I have written so far 
was brass!” 

There is an endless array of famous 
names in this book, which covers a 
brilliant era of Central-European 
music-making, and in the background 
is the electric atmosphere of Vienna, 
Budapest, Berlin, London and Paris. 
Here is a very nostalgic and some- 
what bittersweet farewell to a seem- 
ingly “better” era, yet a journey full 
of fascinating episodes that will en- 
thrall those who still hold dear a by- 
gone past. —R. B. 


Books Received 


(More detailed reviews of some of 
these books will appear in later issues 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. ) 


Bizet and His World. By Mina Cur- 
tiss. (Knopf. $7.50). A full-length 
life of the composer, the first ever 
written with all the documents at 
hand. 477 pp. Illustrated. 


A Treasury of Early Music. Com- 
piled and edited with notes by Carl 
Parrish. (Norton. $6.50). An an- 
thology of masterworks of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and 
the Baroque Era. 331 pp. Illus- 
trated with musical examples. 


Milton Cross’ Favorite Arias from the 
Great Operas. (Doubleday. $7.50). 
Fifty well-known arias and duets 
in new, simplified piano arrange- 
ments and with new English lyrics. 
299 pp. 


The Art and Theory of Music. By 
Frederick Woodhouse. (Pitman. 
$4.50). A guide to the art and 
theory of music for those who want 
to know something of how music 
is written and should be interpreted. 
115 pp. Illustrated with musical 
examples. 





The Teaching of Music in Primary 
Schools. By D. R. Ulster. (Maskew 
Miller, Cape Town. $1.50). A text- 
book for practicing as well as 
student teachers, by the first 
colored man to conduct the Cape 
Town City Orchestra. 118 pp. Illus- 
trated with musical examples. 


Complete Book of the American Mu- 
sical Theatre. By David Ewen. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $7.50). Over 
300 productions are recalled in this 
nostalgic album, which touches on 
the high points of musical successes 
from 1866 to the present day. In- 
cludes plots, stars, songs, com- 


: posers, librettists, and lyricists and 
Opera Annual No. 5. Edited by Har- useful appendices and indices. 447 


old Rosenthal. (John Calder, Lon- ‘ 

don. 25s). The latest volume in re. aaa. 

the series edited by the London Music in Your Life. By Delos Smith. 

correspondent of MusicaAL AMERICA (Harper. $3.95). Portraits of 46 

devotes considerable space to spe- great composers from Palestrina to 

cial festivals such as Bayreuth, ee told in human terms. 
272 pp. 


Salzburg, Glyndebourne, Aijix-en- 
Provence, and Leeds. As usual, the The Abelard Folk Song Book. Edited 
and arranged for piano and guitar 


volume includes invaluable lists of 
by Norman Cazden. (Abelard-Schu- 


the artists and repertoire of opera 
houses throughout the world. 208 man. $5). Over 100 songs, some 
familiar, some not before pub- 


pp. Illustrated. 
‘ lished, with simple piano accom- 
10 Jahre Komische Oper. Edited by paniments and guitar-chord signs. 


Wolfgang +Hammerschmidt. (DM Extensive notes on the songs and 


9.80). A handsome volume, in 
amusing line drawings enhance the 
German, devoted to the history of value of the book. 126 pp. 


the famous Komische Oper in East 

Berlin from 1947 to 1957. There Organ Registration in Theory and 
are many vivid illustrations of the Practice. By E. Harold Geer, (J 
provocative productions staged by Fischer and Bro. $6). 409 pp. Il- 
Walter Felsenstein. 270 Pp. lustrated with musical examples. 


| -——————_- 


ALFREDO MARTINO. 


| 
| Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, but rather is 
individualized instruction in the building of natural, effortless technique in all parts of 
| the vocal range, in which breath control and interpretive vocal analysis of operatic 
interpretations are included. 

Bad singing is not always the result of incorrect fone production. One of the greatest 
| contributing factors is incorrect breathing technique. The act of inspiration and ex- 
piration must be accomplished without wasted energy, and it is impossible to sing 
correctly unless one understands how fo utilize the breath economically. 
| False and exaggerated expressions of interpretation are very detrimental to vocal 
|and physical health. It can be understood that in subjecting oneself every day to the 
| strong emotion inherent in the parts one must act, one meets with many complications. 
| For example, the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 
organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, restlessness, weakness, and vocal 
disturbance may appear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 
singing. Furthermore, the slowed heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agitation 
can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and eventually, 
| the tremolo, When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or strong 
| emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 
Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his 
| ie teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone 
| of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and 
| operatic baritone (Mgt. N.A.C.). 
| Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, "Today's Singing", mailed upon request. 
260 West End Avenue, New York City (At 72nd St.) ENdicott 2-7514 
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° NEW YORK’S MOST EXCITING NEW VOICE TEACHER 
54 W. 16th St., N.Y.C., WA 4-7464 Director of Good Shepherd Choir School 


Complete Training in Voice and Acting. 
| MADAME SOLANO Voice Placement. 


(171 W. 71 St. (2A) NYC LY 5-3115 SSS 


WILLIAM. SOWERWINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
| 234 West 10th St., New York 14, N. Y. CHelsea 2-3711 


LILLIAN NICHOLS 


375 Riverside Drive, NYC 25 AC 2-0518 and MO 3-3383 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 


117 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. ¢ RH 4-3196 

















Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A, & N.A.T.S. 




















JULIA BEOLETTO MONROE Voice 

| $dios: 152 Church St., San Franelseo, Calif. UN 1-5935 Coaching 
3856 El Rieon Way, Sacramento, Calif. IV 9-7308 Repertoire 
‘Wm. Pierce Herman _ tescher of 


ROBERTA PETERS, eurte MUNSEL, DOLORES WHSON, ELAINE MALBIN 
94th St., N.Y. 28  ATwater 9 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
voice. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 


Gosching i in | Opere—-Concest-— Oratorio 
Bway & 73rd St. NY 23 
su 7-1514 and SU 7-3300 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 


Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—NYSTA 
344 W. 72nd St., NYC 


JEANNE DEEB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Voice Fac.: Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
188 Lincoin Pi., Bkiyn 17 ST 9-0805 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING ® N.A.T.S. 
2 Orchard ' White Plains, N. Y. 


872 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19—Thursdays 
CLAIRE GELDA 


Voice Production and Coaching 
17 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 7-8137 


GERALD GERBER 


Teacher of Voice 




















N.Y.S.T.A. 
155 Riverside Drive, NYC TR 7-4859 
MARJORIE GORDON 


Vocal Faculty Duquesne Univ., Pitts. 
6533 Daizell Pi. Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


MARINKA GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
333 Centraj Park W., NYC 


DORIS HAVENS 
Concert Coloratura Soprano 
“Waterman’s European Festivals” 
Olive Carr, Pianist-Teacher 
1405 Steinway Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


LOLA HAYES 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 5th Ave., N. Y. C. TR 6-2989 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


Teacher of Singing 
Author of “Universal Song” 
416 So. Salina St. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


CECILE JACOBSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
143 Carnegie Hall, NYC 19 CO 5-3415 


ROBERT KINANDER 


Voice 


Member N.A.T.s. and N.Y 
150 West 58th St., NYC 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman Sch. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


JULIA LAURENCE 
“A Good Singing — 


is Worth 1.000 Regr 
160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 « pe Te 7-6700 


Lydia LINDGREN-QUERZE 
Formerly of Chicago Opera Co. 
Develops greater tone beauty, 


more power, and wider r rong. 
853 7th Ave., NY (Apt. 11C) 6-5779 


MARJORIE MITTON 
Soprano—Teacher—Concert—Opera 


Special Classes in English Diction 
7 West 96th St., NYC ¢ UN 5-4739 o NYSTA 


FLORENCE MORSBACH 


Teacher of —, 
N.A.T.S. and N 
160 W, 73 St., NYC TR 7.5760 & 7-6700 


MARQUESA de PORCELLI 


VOICE SPECIALIST-CONSULTANT 


Former Ist Asst. te Prof. E. 
Herbert-Caesari, teacher of Gigli 
1203 Carn. Hall, NYC NE 8-8221/JU 6-6276 
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| school’s 1959-60 catalogue will list 
| church music for the first time as a 





Rochester, N. Y. — The Eastman 
School of Music will award approxi- 
mately 50 graduate assistantships for 
the coming academic year. The dead- 
line for application is set for March 
1, 1959. The values of the assistant- 
ships range from $500 to $2,000. 

A new major field of graduate study 
designed to educate practical church 
musicians is being introduced at the 
Eastman School of Music. The 


field of concentration for candidates 
for the Master of Music and Doctor 
of Musical Arts degrees. 

Orazio Frugoni, pianist and mem- 
ber of the school’s faculty, will leave 
the United States on Dec. 19 for a 
concert tour in Italy. Mr. Frugoni, 
who will perform the world premiere 
of a new piano concerto by Mario 
Peraglio on Jan. 25 in Florence, is 
also scheduled to make recordings 
with the Vienna Symphony during his 
stay abroad. 


Donald Johnston, vocal teacher 
and director of the Studio of Song 
at Diamond Point, N. Y., gave a lec- 
ture-recital at the annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Convention of Teachers at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The sub- 
ject was “Vocal Problems of the High 
School Singer’. 


Baton Rouge, La.—The first con- 
cert of the current year by the Louisi- 
ana State University Symphony Or- 


| chestra, under the direction of Peter 


Paul Fuchs, will be held on Dec. 18 
at the University Theatre. It will in- 
clude works by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Britten, and Bruckner. 


Among the voice students of Nuta 
Thorner, who will be presenting pro- 
grams during December are Jean 
Smith, Ressie Herrman, Lolita Raud- 
sepp, Susan Becker, Lynn Manke, 
Joel Arkin and Estelle Goldwag. 


Hempstead, L. I—The Hofstra Col- 
lege Symphony Orchestra opened its 
season on Nov. 21, featuring a con- 
cert production in costume of George 
Kleinsinger’s “archie and mehitabel” 
under the direction of Ellie Sieg- 
meister. 


Kansas City. — Joseph Szigeti will 
be guest of honor at the annual con- 
vention of the American String 
Teachers Association, to be held here 
from Feb. 24 to 28. Mr. Szigeti will 
appear in recital, and will be pre- 
sented a citation by the association 
at its reception. 


Boston.—The New England Con- 
servatory Alumni Association is 


| sponsoring a composition contest for 
| a chamber music work, not to ex- 


ceed 15 minutes in duration. The 
contest is open to students and alumni 
of the New England Conservatory. 
The deadline is set for Dec. 31, 1958. 


Los Angeles—The Opera Theatre 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia presented Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” on Nov. 21, 22 and Dec. 
5, in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the composer’s_ birth. 
The opera was sung in an English 
adaptation by Walter Ducloux who 
also staged the work. 


Northampton, Mass.—In honor of 
the centenary of the birth of Puccini, 
the Smith College Music Library is 


Schools and Studios | 


holding a memorial exhibition of | 
documents and pictures illustrating | 


|ZENKA STAYNA 


the life and work of the composer. 


Columbia University has announced 
the engagement of the Kohon String 





VERNE REIDER 
TEACHER OF STARS ¢ VOICE-COACHING 
For Greater Artis 
ask about “VOC A PAN”* 
162 W. 54 St., NYC 19 “Pat. Pend. Ci 7-0516 





Voice—Program Building 


| Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch, Inge Manski 


Quartet as quartet in residence for the | 


1958-59 season. This is the first time 
that the Columbia University Music 
Department has established such a 
relationship with a professional group. 


The members of the quartet are Har- | 


old Kohon and Raymond Kunicki, 
violins; Bernard Zaslov, 
Richard Kay, cello. 


The concert calendar for Decem- 
ber at the Mannes College of Music 
includes two performances of Han- 
del’s “Acis and Galatea” under the 


musical direction of Carl Bamberger; | 


a faculty concert by Victor Vraz, 
Eugenia, Earle, Wayne Connor, and 
Joan Brockway; and a piano recital 
by Harriet Josephs. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s School of Music has initiated 


| 152 W. 57 St., NYC 


a new program of visiting faculty, it | 


was announced by Alexander Capur- 
so, director of the school. Visiting 
faculty members will include Howard 
A. Murphy, professor of music edu- 
cation at Columbia University Teach- 
ers’ College, Aaron Copland, com- 
poser, and Bruce Foote, bass-baritone. 


Toronto.—The Royal Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra has initiated a 
series of lecture-rehearsals, in course 


|DOLF SWING 


viola; and | 


(form. Met. Op) and other artists. 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


BRIER STOLLER (Lily Paget) 
HEAD OF VOICE DEPARTMENTS 
Pittsfield Community Music School 
Miss Hall’s School * PITTSFIELD, MAss. 








NATS ¢ NYSTA 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music « 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of nen 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 


NUTA THORNER 


Teacher of Voice and Diction 
co 5-8909 








LIL! WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 


Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
tudio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 


MRS. JEANE WOOLFORD 


Voice and Diction 





| Eastman Sch. 1922-47; Amer. Th. Wi 


of which Boyd Neel and Ettore Maz- | 


zoleni will discuss the works to be 
rehearsed as well as general orches- 
tral techniques, besides rehearsing se- 
lections from a varied repertory of 
18th-20th century music. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Sin- 
fonietta, formed last June to give stu- 
dents at the Oberlin College of Music 
an opportunity to hear the perform- 


ing talent among teachers and their | 


wives, presented the first of three con- 
certs on Nov. 21. Andor Toth, pro- 
fessor of violin, conducted the 33- 
member orchestra, and John Dalley, 
violin; Robert Willoughby, flute; Mrs. 
John Dalley, flute; and Lucy Lewis, 
harp, were the soloists. 


Hartford, Conn.—Handel’s last op- 
era, “Deidamia”, will be produced for 
the first time in the United States by 
the Hartt Opera-Theatre Guild in 
February. The opera is being pre- 
sented to observe the Handel bi-cen- 
tennial festival by the Hartt College 
of Music. Moshe Paranov will be the 
musical director, and Elemer Nagy, 
the scenery and costume designer, will 
be in charge of the stage direction. 


Notre Dame, Ind. — The concert 
schedule of St. Mary’s College, which 
included this year performances of 
Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander, Ces- 
are Valletti, Hilde Gueden, Jose 
Limon, Joerg Demus, and Eileen Far- 
rell, will include the Stuttgart Cham- 
ber Orchestra on Jan. 15, Eric Fried- 
man, violinist, on Feb. 1, 
Pittsburgh Symphony under William 
Steinberg on March 10. 


Lucretia Atwater, contralto, and 
Anna Strother, soprano, both students 
of Herta Sperber, appeared recently 
at the Plantations Auditorium in 
Providence, R. I. Muricl Simmons, 
another pupil of Miss Sperger, ap- 
peared as Aida and the Countess in 
“The Marriage of Figaro” with the 
Amato Opera Company. 


and the | 





562 West End Ave., NYC TR 3-871 


STRINGS 


PAUL DOKTOR 
VIOLIST 
Fac. Mannes Col. * Colorado Col. 


Summer Acad., Mozarteum, Selzbur a. 
171 W. 71st St., nyc 


BENAR HEIFETZ 
CELLIST 
Now teaching in N.Y.C. & Great Neck 
30 Deep Dale Dr., Gt. Neck, Li HU 7-3264 
THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist 
110 West 94th St. New York, N. Y. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Violinist-Teacher 
Fac. Manhattan School of Music 
336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y¥ 


ELENA VALDI 


Guitar—Artist Teacher 
New Yerk: 1202 Carnegie Hall CO 5-4725 
Queens: HI 1-0354 


Coach-Accompanist 


WALTER HATCHEK 


Coach-Accompanist of Eugene Conley, 
Igor Gorin, Dolores Wilson 
Phones: Studio—CO 5-8909 Home: LI 4-1815 


MR. BYRL NEFF 


Coach-Accompanist 
675 West End Ave., NYC RI 9-7269 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


OF PARIS 


Concert Bepasteire featuring the | French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E. 57th St., NYC 
MAX WALMER 
Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
534 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


JANE HOHFELD 


Chamber Music Pianist * Soloist 


with quartets * Tours with artists 
230 28th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


GLADYS MAYO 
Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


Preparatory Division 
185 Claremont Ave., NYC UN 4-6020 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of matruay Principles 
320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevo aM-Fm Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


LUISA STOJOWSKA 


(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski) 
Pianist-Teacher 
16 E. 96 St., NYC 28 


RI 9-4922 























SA 2-6966 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


Fac.: Juill., N.Y. Cell., Bx. House. Manues 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 
at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Strings, Flute, Piano. Individual Les- 
sons. Chamber Music, Art. 

brochure: Secy. 315 W, 98th St., N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut BeckHeM, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 

unt Vernon, lowa 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 


training school in the Americas. 
161 E, 7: St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 


EMERICH MEMORY 
‘Training Course for Professionals 
315 W. 57th St., NYC CO 5-0838 
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Leopold Mannes, president of the 
Mannes College of Music, has an- 
nounced that Richard Aslanian, a 
second year student, has been awarded 
the first Damrosch Scholarship in 
Conducting at the college. The schol- 
arship, established in memory of 
Walter Damrosch by his four daugh- 
ters, provides full tuition for four 
years of study at-the college and is 
awarded on the basis of competitive 
auditions and tests. 


Boston.—The Boston Conservatory 
announced the first issue of its Bul- 
letin, under the editorship of its new 
dean, Robert Dumm. This is a bi- 
monthly directed to music teachers 
and performers, and will carry pro- 
fessional articles and reviews. 

Alfred Mirovitch, artist-in-residence 
at the conservatory, is conducting a 
series of master classes for pianists 
and teachers. 

The school’s Dance Department is 
planning a full-length choreography 
of Purcell’s “Didio and Aeneas”. 


Chicago. — Ralph Votapek, a 
junior in the Northwestern University 
school of music, appeared as piano 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
under Walter Hendl on Nov. 29. Mr. 
Votapek, who studies with Gui Mom- 
baerts of the school of music faculty, 
has won the Allied Arts contest, spon- 
sored by the American Society of 
Musicians. 


The New York College of Music 
opened a series of concerts by faculty 
members and guests with a recital 
by Alexander Kipnis, bass-baritone, 
on Dec. 5. A concert on Dec. 15 will 
be given by the Chamber Art En- 


| semble. 


OBITUARIES 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 


Boston. — Artur Rodzinski, distin- 
guished conductor, died on Nov. 27 
of a heart ailment at the Phillips 
House of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. His age was 64. Mr. Rod- 
zinski, who led a performance of the 
Chicago Lyric Opera on Nov. 10, 
was to have conducted again on Nov. 
11. However, he felt unwell, and 
came here to see Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, the heart specialist who has 
treated President Eisenhower. He had 
planned to leave soon on a tour of 
Italy. 

Born in Spalato, Dalmatia, of Pol- 
ish parents, Mr. Rodzinski was sent 
to Vienna to study law. He earned 
his doctorate in law, but at the same 
time studied music (with Franz 
Schalk, Emil Sauer, and Franz 
Schrecker), and received a doctorate 
in music. In 1924 he met Leopold 
Stokowski in Warsaw, who heard him 
conduct “Die Meistersinger” and in- 
vited him to come to the United 
States. In 1926, Mr. Rodzinski be- 
came assistant conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, and later went to 
Los Angeles to become musical di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Symphony. 
He left this post after a quarrel with 
the management. 

From 1933 to 1943 he headed the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and also toured 
Europe in 1936, where he conducted 
at the Salzburg Festival. The follow- 
ing year Arturo Toscanini commis- 
sioned him to organize the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, during the first year 
of which he conducted numerous con- 
certs. From 1943 to 1947 he held the 
post of musical director of the New 
York Philharmonic. After his resig- 





Boston.—Virgil Thomson delivered 
a lecture on the topic “Words and 
Music” at the Boston University on 
Dec. 4. At this lecture Mr. Thomson 
discussed problems raised by the 
English language in the composing 
of operas and songs. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The 19th annual 
community performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given here on Dec. 7, 
under the sponsorship of the Peabody 
College and the Nashville Ministers 
Association. Louis Nicholas, Pea- 
body’s associate professor of music, 
was the conductor. 


National Music Camp 
Receives ASCAP Grant 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The first ma- 
jor gift to the American Opera Work- 
shop of National Music Camp by the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers was announced 
by Joseph E. Maddy, professor of 
music at the University of Michigan 
and president of the camp. The grant 
covers the construction and equip- 
ment of a new unit for the opera- 
housing project, which will be named 
the ASCAP House, plus two annual 
scholarships to be offered each year 
to deserving young composers, libret- 
tists, or performers. 


Mansfield, Ohio. — Plans for the 
1958-59 season by the Mansfield Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Robert 
Cronquist, include a performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with a newly 
organized women’s choir of 140 voices 
and the 70 voice Matersingers Male 
Chorus. The performance will be 
given on April 2, 1959. 








Geoffrey Landsman 
Artur Rodzinski 


nation he served in a similar position 
with the Chicago Symphony. A dis- 
pute with the orchestra’s management 
terminated his engagement in Chicago 
after a year. 

During the following years Mr. 
Rodzinski appeared widely as guest 
conductor in this country, Europe, 
and South America. In 1953 he gave 
the world premiere of Prokofieff’s 
“War and Peace” at the May Festi- 
val in Florence. When he returned 
to the United States last September 
to conduct performances of the Chi- 


cago Lyric Opera, it was his first visit 
here since 1953. 

A year earlier the conductor got 
into an argument with James C. Pe- 
trillo, then president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, who threat- 
ened to exclude him from the union 
for having made foreign phonograph 
recordings without the union’s per- 
mission. Eventually he was cleared 
by the A.F.M., which gave him the 
permission to conduct in Chicago. 

The impressive list of first perform- 
ances conducted by Mr. Rodzinski 
includes “Lady Macbeth of the 
Mzensk District” by Dimitri Shosta- 
kovitch (first in America), Symphony 
in One Movement by Samuel Barber, 
the Violin Concerto by William Wal- 
ton (with Jascha Heifetz as soloist), 
the Fourth Symphony by William 
Schuman, Symphonic Metamorphosis 
by Paul Hindemith, “Ode to Napo- 
leon” by Arnold Schoenberg, the Sec- 
ond Cello Concerto by Darius Mil- 
haud (with Edmund Kurtz as soloist), 
and other works by Roy Harris, Wal- 
ter Piston, Paul Creston, and Bernard 
Rogers. 

Mr. Rodzinski was awarded the 
“Polonia Restituta” decoration on 
1937, and the “Diplome d’Honneur” 
in 1938. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Halina Wieniawska Lipop Rod- 
zinski; their son, Richard; and a son 
by a previous marriage, Witold, a 
professor at the University of War- 
saw. 


FRANKE HARLING 


Sierre Madre, Calif—Franke Har- 
ling, composer, died here on Nov. 22 
of a heart ailment. He was 71 years 


old. 
Mr. Harling, whose output includes 
operas, symphonies, cantatas, stage 


and film music, shared an Academy 
Award in 1939 for “Stagecoach”. His 
opera “The Light From St. Agnes” 
was performed by the Chicago Civic 
Opera in 1925, and in Paris four 
years later. It was the first American 
opera sung in France. 

Mr. Harling studied in the Boston 
public schools, the Grace Church 
Choir School in New York, and at 
the Academy of Music in London. 
For four years he was a pupil of 
Theo Ysaye, a pianist and composer, 
and brother of the violinist Eugene 
Ysaye. 


SEVERIN TUREL 


Detroit—Severin Turel, 52, Polish 
pianist and composer, died on Nov. 
28 following a heart attack suffered 
while perforining at a recital in Birm- 
ingham, a Detroit suburb. Mr. Turel 
had just played his first number when 
he slumped forward and fell off the 
piano bench. Two doctors in the 
audience made a chest incision and 
massaged his heart which restored his 
breathing, but his heart stopped beat- 
ing again in an ambulance en route 
to the hospital. 

Mr. Turel made his American 
debut in Detroit in 1953 and played 
twice at Carnegie Hall a year later. 
He composed his “Polish Rhapsody” 
during a five-year internment in a 
German concentration camp during 
World War II. 


EMMA SANDOR KODALY 


Budapest—Emma Sandor Kodaly, 
wife of the composer Zoltan Kodaly, 
died on Nov. 23. 

Mrs. Kodaly was said to have de- 
voted herself in recent years to writ- 
ing her memoirs, including her hus- 
band’s close association with the late 
Béla Bartok. Zoltan Kodaly was hon- 
ored earlier this year at a festival 
celebrating his 75th birthday. 
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soil New Recor dings 


“Flow of Noble Thought” 


Corelli: Twelve Concertos for string 
orchestra and harpsichord, Op. 5 
(transcribed by Geminiani). Gli 
Accademici di Milano, Dean Eck- 
ertsen conducting. Renato Biffoli, 
Giuseppe Magnini, violin; Nereo 
Gasperini, cello; Bruno Caninio, 
harpsichord. (Vox DL 423—1, 2, 
and 3, each $4.98) 


One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the long-playing record age 
has been the recording of Baroque 
masterpieces that have remained vir- 
tually unknown to the present - day 
public. Another addition to the grow- 
ing treasury is the recent release of 
these Corelli compositions, though 
actually the works recorded here are 
the 12 Suonate a violino e violone o 
cembalo, Op. 5, transcribed by Ge- 
miniani as concerti grossi. 

One of the most respected com- 
posers of his time, Corelli presented 
his Opus 5 to the world in Rome in 
1700, and these works, in which he 
gave to the future a model for the 
solo sonata, proved exceedingly popu- 
lar not only in his native land but 
elsewhere, and they were published 
in Amsterdam and London. As Jo- 
seph Braunstein points out in his pro- 
gram notes, the circumstances are not 
known that caused Corelli's pupil, 
Francesco Geminiani, to transcribe 
them for concerto grosso ensemble, 
but it has been thought that the tran- 
scriptions were made in 1726-27, 
some 13 years afer Corelli’s death. 
The program notes also point out the 
sources that Mr. Eckertsen has used 
for the preparation of this recording. 

But enough of this historical back- 
ground. The music speaks more elo- 
quently for itself than words can. 
From the famous “La Follia” (Con- 
certo No. 12) to the lesser known 
works, the listener will find himself 
engulfed in a flow of noble thought 
as well as more earthy emotions. The 
recording is excellent, the perform- 
ance always satisfying. Mr. Eckert- 
sen must be congratulated for pro- 
ducing music that breathes spontaneity 
after what must have taken hours of 
arduous research. —F. M., Jr. 


Unusual Cadenzas 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1, 
Op. 15. Bach: Concerto No. 5, in 
F minor. Columbia Symphony, 
Vladimir Golschmann conducting. 
Glenn Gould, pianist. (Columbia 
ML 5298, $3.98) 


Whether or not one always agrees 
with Glenn Gould’s musical ideas, his 
performances are always something 
to talk about. In his recent release of 
Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto he 
turns in an interpretation that is 
highly compelling and commanding 
in authority. The second movement 
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sounds much more perky than usual, 
and the catchy themes of the finale 
are set forth with real gusto. But 
what gives one food for thought are 
the cadenzas that Mr. Gould has writ- 
ten for the first and last movements. 
On first hearing they seem to clash 
mercilessly with the harmonic style 
of the work, and Mr. Gould himself 
has written that the “cadenza to the 
first movement turned out to be a 
rather Regerian fugue”. But after the 
initial shock has passed, I found the 
cadenzas quite akin to the spirit, if 
not to the language, of the concerto. 
The Bach is not so successful, receiv- 
ing almost Brahmsian treatment. The 
orchestral accompaniment is disap- 
pointing, not matching Mr. Gould’s 
joyous phrasing in the Beethoven and 
sounding too thick in the Bach. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Records in Brief 


Sir Eugene Goossens and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra can be heard in 
workmanlike performances of five 
selections from Albéniz’s “Ibéria” 
(transcribed by Fernandez Arbés) and 


Scriabin’s “Poéme d’Extase” and 


“Réverie” (Capitol EMI G7129). The 
playing is commendable but lacking 
is the abundance of color that these 


works call for. The Albéniz pieces 
include “Evocacién”, “El Puerto”, 
“Fl Corpus en Sevilla”, “Triana”, and 
“El Albaicin”’. 


Turina’s “Danzas Fantasticas” (“Ex- 
ultacién”, “Ensuefo”, “Orgia”) and 
“La Procesioén del Rocio” as well as 
Debussy’s “Printemps” and “Danse” 
(orchestrated by Ravel) are given 
solid, if not vividly imaginative, treat- 
ment by Robert Irving conducting the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Capi- 
tol EMI 7130). Listeners may be well 
surprised at the seductive and per- 
sonable qualities of the neglected 
“Printemps”, an early work written 
before “L’Aprés-midi d’un faune”. 
The program notes are in error when 
they state that Danse is a movement 
in the “Suite Bergamasque”, for it is 
not. 


The composer section of the De- 
cember 1958 Schwann catalogue lists 
20 versions of Dvorak’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Now to this figure is added 
Erich Leinsdorf’s reading with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic (Capitol 
P8454). Fortunately, this recording is 
not a needless duplication, for it offers 
a lovely performance both as to the 
quality of the orchestra’s playing and 


to Mr. Leinsdorf’s vigorous inter- 
pretation. 


Another oft-recorded symphony— 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth—has appeared 
in December in a new version, to 
make the 19th listed in the current 
Schwann’s catalogue. The perform- 
ance is by the well-loved conductor 
Pierre Monteux, and the orchestra is 
the Boston Symphony (RCA Victor, 
LM 2239). One would suppose that 
this combination would create an 
ideal interpretation, but only sporad- 
ically does the performance catch fire, 
toward the end of the final movement 
or in lyrical outbursts of the second. 
The first movement seems unusually 
lifeless. 


And yet another recording of 
Beethoven’s Third (“Eroica”) Sym- 
phony, bringing the number to 22 
currently available. The present is 
by Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony (RCA Victor LM 2233), 
The conductor starts off superbly, giv- 
ing just the right amount of heroic 
character to the opening movement. 
But the second and third movements 
are disappointing, the former being 
more serious than tragic, the latter 
more glib than Dionysiac. The final 
movement, however, is more in char- 
acter. 








Stereophonically Speaking... 


A large percentage of recordings 
recently received fall into the general 
category of chamber music. This inti- 
mate medium, which should be ideally 
suited for stereo recording techniques, 
proves to be an extremely difficult one 
to capture with true realism. A case 
in point is Schubert’s “Trout” Quintet 
(Vox ST-PL 10.890, $5.98) performed 
by the Endres Quartet and Rolf Rein- 
hardt, pianist. Here two-channel re- 
cording, rather than enhancing the 
work, becomes a liability. Channel 
separation becomes too separate, the 
keyboard seems to stretch between 
the two speakers, producing the 
rather extraordinary effect of a piano 
eight feet or more across. As if this 
were not enough, the recording is 
somewhat dull, and the performances 
never rise above the competent level. 

Another Schubert work, the Octet 
(London CS 6051, $4.98), performed 
by the Vienna Octet, is somewhat 
more successful. Here a larger group 
seems to “hold together” a little more, 
but even then the players seem to be 
spread a little thin for comfort. I 
found that my monophonic recording 
of the same work with the same 
artists came across with just a bit 
more unity. 

After the above two works I ap- 
proached the Vanguard Bach Guild 
releases of Madrigals by Morley and 
Wilbye (BG 5002 and 5003, respec- 
tively, $5.98 each) with some trepida- 
tion. Happily my fears were ground- 
less; the admirable Deller Consort 
performs these works with breathtak- 
ing delicacy, and the recording itself 
is superb. The balance is so arranged 
that the music seems to come from 
the “zero zone” between the two 
speakers producing a wonderful ef- 
fect. The treble on these two disks 
seems to be a bit high, so a little dial 
twisting is in order. 

Another delightful Vanguard re- 
lease is a record entitled “Serenata” 


performed by the Solisti di Zagreb 
under Antonio Janigro. Containing 
two Rossini Sonatas (Nos. 5 and 6), 
a Corelli Suite, plus assorted works 
by Albinoni, Boccherini (the cele- 
brated Minuet), Haydn, and Maria 
Theresia Paradies (the Sicilienne). 
Beautiful recording and unobtrusive 
realism make this release (VSD 2013, 
$5.98) a delight to own and play. 


A very respectable performance of 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5, “From 
the New World”, on Vox (ST-PL 
10.810, $5.98) with the Bamberg 
Symphony, Heinrich Hollreiser con- 
ducting, breaks no new ground. How- 
ever the recording is excellent and 
the stereo depth and presence add a 
luster that I suspect would be lacking 
in a monophonic pressing of this 
release. There are some lovely quiet 
woodwind passages here that are 
models of transparency. 


Another Vox release is unfortu- 
nately not as successful, Brahms’s 
First Symphony as played by the 
Southwest German Radio Orchestra 
of Baden-Baden under Jascha Horen- 
stein. It is marred by unattractively 
shrill strings. The performance is a 
bit on the heavy side. (ST-PL 10.690, 
$5.98). 

Perhaps the most successful demon- 
stration of stereo recording I have 
heard to date comes from Vanguard. 
“The Queen’s Birthday Salute” per- 
formed by the Royal Artillery Band 
(VSD 2011, $5.98) is a beauty. This 
record presents a number of very 
English tunes (“Rule Britannia”, 
“Land of Hope and Glory”, “Green- 
sleeves”, “British Grenadiers”), plus 
assorted marches, quicksteps and a 
21-gun salute, to say nothing of horses 
galloping from one speaker to an- 
other. At first blush this melange 
might scare away the “serious” music- 
lover and record-collector. Well, don’t 
be put off! This record is wonderful. 


By MicwHae S. THORNE 


It has a quality, half pageantry, half 
music hall, that is typically British in 
flavor. It is the best demonstration 
record you could possibly want, as it 
has a unity of style and feeling that 
the usual “demonstration” disk sadly 
lacks. Only the narration on this rec- 
ord, by the director of the band, I 
could have done without. Major Hays 
has a slight cockney accent and a 
rather dead-pan delivery, which to 
my taste, obtrudes. 


Vivaldi’s “Four Seasons” (London, 
CS 6044, $4.98), performed by the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Karl Muenchinger, is 
played with great style enhanced by 
top-notch stereo engineering. This 
medium when successful produces a 
wonderful transparency in Baroque 
music, allowing the listener an aural 
glimpse of the construction of the 
work. Again the treble is a bit too 
exaggerated, but a twirl of the tone 
controls will fix that. The one reser- 
vation I have is a rather crude tape- 
splice in the middle of the “Summer” 
concerto. These joinings become 
glaringly obvious in stereo, and more 
care will have to be taken in the 
future to see that they are more 
gently achieved. 
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Issued on monaural disks at the 
same time as on stereo are the follow- 
ing Vanguard recordings: “Serenata”, 
with the Solisti di Zagreb (VRS 1024); 
Madrigals of John Wilbye, with the 
Deller Consort (BG 578); Madrigals 
of Thomas Morley, with the Deller 
Consort (BG 577); and “The Queen’s 
Birthday Salute”, with the Royal 
Artillery Band (VRS 9038). All are 
$4.98 each. Reviews of the stereo 
recordings can be found in that sec- 
tion. 
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Carolling in the merry yuletide 20 years ago. For the children of the 
Henry Street Settlement School in New York City, four singers raise their 
voices in Christmas songs. From the left: Lauritz Melchior, Elisabeth 
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revives 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” after nearly a dozen 


The Metropolitan Opera 
years. Lawrence Tibbett becomes the 
third baritone to embody the title 
role at the opera house, his predeces- 
sors being Victor Maurel and An- 
tonio Scotti. Also in the cast are 
Maria Caniglia, as Mistress Ford; 
Marisa Morel, as Anne; Bruna Cas- 
tagna, as Dame Quickly; Charles 
Kullman, as Fenton; and John Brown- 
lee, as Ford. 
se . 

*Twas ever thus! Walier Damrosch, 
noted conductor, announces a plan 
for the establishment of a national 
bureau of fine arts, embodied in a 
bill to be presented to Congress. 

o . . 

Igor Markevitch, 26 years old, ap- 
pends a long philosophical note to his 
“The New Age” which has its pre- 
miere in Paris, under the direction 
of Herman Scherchen. Mr. Marke- 
vitch claims that the orchestra is “an 
assembly of ambassadors charged 
with the duty of transmitting the 
highest realities but having the right 
to the free practice of their individual 
worth. . . . While our sensitivity is 
delighted with the Being of Music, 
our reason is ennobled by the spec- 
tacle of a kind of ideal sonorous de- 
mocracy devoted to the serenest prin- 
ciples.” 
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Czechs mourn the loss of the Ger- 


Rethberg, Amy Ellerman, and Ezio Pinza 
: _ — tee f ee : 


chestra on Dec. 15, under guest con- 
ductor Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
e = - 


A New York premiere is that of 
Anis Fuleihan’s Second Piano Con- 
certo, on Dec. 10, with Eugene List 
as soloist with the Philharmonic un- 
der John Barbirolli. 


In Boston the premiere is a work 
for piano, soprano, and orchestra 
called “Dédicaces” and written by 
Vladimir Dukelsky (Vernon Duke). 
Serge Koussevitzky conducts the Bos- 
ton Symphony in the work on Dec. 
16, with Jesus Maria Sanroma and 
Marguerite Porter as the piano and 
soprano soloists. 

s = . 


Obituaries include George Bakla- 
noff, noted Russian opera baritone, 
who dies in Basel on Dec. 6 at the 
age of 57, and Albert Carré, director 
of the Opéra-Comique for 14 years, 
who dies in Paris on Dec. 12 at the 
age of 86. 


Nikolai and Joanna Graudan make 
their American debut, in Town Hall 
on Dec. 17. Their serious and ex- 
acting program includes the New 
York premiere of Bloch’s “Voice in 
the Wilderness” in its original form. 


Kletzki Has Debut 
As Dallas Director 


Dallas. — The 58th season of the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra opened 
on Nov. 17 at State Fair Music Hall. 
The occasion presented Paul Kletzki, 
musical director, in his debut with the 
orchestra. The program opened with 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon” in 
which he immediately established his 
rapport with the musicians. Follow- 
ing was Schubert’s “Unfinished”. 
Great detail was brought out and the 
augmented string section sounded 
greatly improved. After the intermis- 
sion, Mr. Kletzki led the orchestra 
in a beautiful, but uninspired reading 
of Brahms’s First Symphony. A very 
large audience was on hand to wel- 
come the new conductor and he was 
the recipient of an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. 

The opening concert of the Dallas 
Civic Music Association presented, in 
her first American recital, the Vien- 
nese soprano Leonie Rysanek, with 
Warner Bass at the piano. Due: to 
previous publicity a capacity audience 
was on hand to greet the new singer. 
The program opened with the aria 
“Divinites du Styx”, sung in German, 
and continued with an uninspired in- 
terpretation of Schumann’s “Fraue- 
liebe und Leben”. 

The second part of the evening was 
devoted to an aria from “Fidelio”, 
songs of Brahms and Strauss and 
arias from “Aida” and “La Forza del 
Destino”. The sole encore of the 
evening was “La Mamma Morta” from 
“Andrea Chenier”, and in this the 
artist gave her best. 

—-George C. Leslie 


Brailowsky European 
Tour Sold Out 
Alexander Brailowsky’s last 35 


concerts on his current European tour 
have been sold out. Among the cities 
he has appeared in are Lisbon, 
Munich, Montreux, Paris, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Zurich, London, Stuttgart, 
Stockholm, Vienna, and Amsterdam. 
Booking for the pianist’s 1959 tour 
is almost completed. 





man Opera House in Prague, which | 
has been closed by the Nazi invasion. | 


The theatre has a tradition that de- 
rives from the days when Mozart 
conducted in Prague in the old No- 
bility Theatre. Meanwhile, at the 
Czech National Opera House, Smet- 
ana’s “The Bartered Bride” has its 
1,400th performance. The brand new 
production of the work is a brilliant 
success, thanks largely to the con- 
ducting of Vaclav Talich. 
e s s 

Risé Stevens, a young American 
contralto who has been singing in 
opera in Prague this past season, 
makes her debut at the Metropolitan 
on the afternoon of Dec. 17, in the 
title role of “Mignon”. She makes 
a substantial first success, which is 
reinforced two nights later, when she 
sings Octavian in “Der  Rosen- 
kavalier”. 

e om : 


In a production of “The Marriage | 


of Figaro” by pupils of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, Jane Pickens is the 
Countess in one of three perform- 
ances. 

o . 

is soloist 


s 
Joseph Szigeti in the 


world premiere of Ernest Bloch’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, with the Cleveland Or- 
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Vocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Seprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 





ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





LILY PONS 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 
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Naples’ San Carlo Gives 
Chenier as Season Opens 


By WiLutiAM WEAVER 


Naples.—As usual, the Neapolitan Teatro San 
Carlo was the first of the big Italian opera houses 
to begin its new season; and, as usual, the inaugu- 
ration, on Nov. 29, was a splendid evening. De- 
parting from its recent practice of mounting a 
“colossal” opera as its first production (one thinks 
of last year’s sumptuous “Nerone” and the “Aida” 
of the preceding year), the management chose 
this time a more intimate work, the “Andrea 
Chenier” of Umberto Giordano, thus marking 
the tenth anniversary of this composer’s death. 

Giordano studied in Naples and was particu- 
larly attached to the city, and this new edition of 
“Chenier” is a worthy recognition of this associa- 
tion. The San Carlo called in the resident director 
from La Scala, Margherita Wallmann, and she 
brought with her Piero Zuffi, a designer who has 
worked with her considerably in Milan. Obviously, 
both director and designer had studied every 
aspect of the production, which was carried out 
with a care and taste seldom found in editions 
of repertory works. 


Settings All in Shades of Grey 


Sets and costumes were particularly effective. 
The cool grey jardin d’hiver of the Comtesse de 
Coigny in Act I was followed by a stately Parisian 
park, then by a cold Tribunal, and a grim prison— 
all in shades of grey. The costumes, too, were in 
muted colors: pale blues and mauves. The oc- 
casional bright touch was offered by flags and uni- 
forms and sashes, all carefully arranged. 

Miss Wallmann made particularly good use of 
the chorus and the masses in Act II and Act III, 
where in general directors are content with some 
unconvincing head-wagging and fist-shaking. The 
principal singers—Antonietta Stella, Franco Cor- 
elli, and Ettore Bastianini—are not expert actors 
by any means, but again Miss Wallmann suc- 
ceeded in giving them simple, effective movements 
and in making them move. The only weak point 
was the Gerard-Chenier duel in Act II, but this 
was only a moment in an otherwise brilliantly 
successful evening. 

Musically, the performance was less exciting, 
though still quite satisfying. Franco Capuana led 
the orchestra briskly, sacrificing none of Gior- 
dano’s swelling lyricism. Only in the second act 
(where the music, too, is duller) was there a 
little too much relaxation on the part of the 
orchestra. For the rest of the evening it played 
warmly and well. 


Bastianini Shows Growth as Artist 


Mr. Bastianini was in good form. If his voice 
has lost some of its power in the last few seasons, 
it has lost none of its richness and roundness; 
and the singer’s musicianship has improved 
enormously. He sang throughout with sensitivity 
and taste, and was by far the best of the leading 
trio. Miss Stella sang well, but without excite- 
ment. Her voice, too, has a velvety sheen, but 
“La Mamma morta” was not given the dramatic 
interpretation it requires. Franco Corelli, who is 
much admired by the Italian public—and by some 
critics—is an Italian tenor with all the defects of 
that genus. Gifted with a handsome stage presence 
and a large, fine voice, he seemingly refuses to 
apply intelligence to the use of these gifts. Instead, 
he sobs and scoops and plays to the gallery. His 
Chenier was anything but poetic; on the other 
hand, it was, one must admit, not ineffectual. 
Miriam Pirazzini, a veteran Italian mezzo-soprano, 
was a moving Madelon; and M. Luisa Castellano, 
a newcomer, revealed a promising talent as the 
Comtesse de Coigny. 

In spite of the criticisms above, the evening was 
thoroughly pleasant and far above the average 
of opera performances, here or elsewhere. And 
it is only the beginning of what looks to be an 
unusually interesting season at the San Carlo. 
which has announced—in addition to the usual 
amount of Verdi and Puccini—Vaughan Williams’ 
“Riders to the Sea”, Prokofieff’s “Marriage in the 
Convent” (or “The Duenna”), Leoncavallo’s 
“Oedipus Rex”, and Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri”. 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 


The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 


The Great Spanish ’Cellist 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 

















Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 
LILI KRAUS 
Pianist 
THEODORE LETTVIN 
Pianist 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
CHARLES FOIDART, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 














Violinist 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Krips Opens Biffalo 
Philharmonic Season 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-The first of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic concerts of the 
1958-59 season, on Nov. 2, drew ex- 
citing response from Kleinhans Mu- 
sic Halls audience for a surpassing 
performance. Josef Krips conducted 
the orchestra in an admirably planned 
program of works of Mozart, Weber, 
Schumann and Richard Strauss. 

This opening concert left no doubt 
of the artistic growth of the orches- 
tra. New qualities of richness, depth 
of sound and tonal balance were dis- 
closed, and the poised and disciplined 
hand of Mr. Krips was constantly evi- 
dent. The Overture to “Oberon” by 
Weber opened the program. In the 
Mozart Concerto for Two Pianos in 
E flat, which followed, Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus were the soloists. It 
was given with the supreme taste and 
distinction of these fine artists, and 
together with the sympathetic re- 
sponse of the orchestra, this was a 
delight to hear and a gratifying event 
for which the soloists and Mr. Krips 
were repeatedly recalled. In striking 
contrast, “Don Juan” by Strauss had 
brilliant sweeps of sound alternating 
with meditative passages in an effec- 
tive and dramatic reading of the 
score. 


Casadesus Plays Weber 


Robert Casadesus was soloist in 
Weber’s “Konzertstueck” in F minor, 
the first performance in Buffalo of this 
work. The distinguished pianist 
played the piece with dash and ele- 
gance. Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, was a fitting close to the pro- 
gram. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic regularly 
presents the winner of the Leventritt 
Award in its concert series, and this 
year the young violinist, Arnold Stein- 
hardt, was soloist in the second pair 
of concerts, on Nov. 16 and 18. In 
playing the Wieniawski Second Con- 
certo, he revealed a high sense of 
musicianship, as well as romantic and 
virtuoso qualities, all of which gave 
promise of a mature artist. 

On Nov. 23 and 25, an all-Wagner 
program was presented with Eileen 
Farrell, Albert Da Costa, and Spelios 
Constantine among the soloists. 

The first act of “Die Walkuere” 
occupied the latter half of this pro- 
gram. Miss Farrell brought to the 
role of Sieglinde her fine poise and 
musical understanding. Mr. Da Costa, 
as Siegmund, and Mr. Constantine, 
as Hunding, were rewarding in their 
admirable musicianship. Mr. Krips, 
in the support of the orchestra, em- 
phasized the intensity of the drama. 
It was a compelling performance 
which brought repeated curtain calls 
for the artists, the conductor and the 
orchestra. 

Gladys Kriese and the Women’s 
Chorus of the Fredonia State Teach- 
ers College also took part, assisting 
Miss Farrell in excerpts from “The 
Flying Dutchman”.—Berna Bergholtz 


Martzy Hailed 
With El Paso Symphony 


El Paso, Tex.—The El Paso Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Orlando 
Barera, was heard in its second sub- 
scription concert on November . 3. 
Bizet’s Symphony in C major received 
a crisp, vivacious performance. The 
other orchestral work of the evening 
was Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries”. 
Johanna Martzy’s exciting perform- 
ance of the Dvorak Violin Concerto 
in A minor aroused considerable au- 
dience enthusiasm. Not for many 
seasons has this city heard playing of 





such artistic merit, in which beautiful | 


warm tone, flawless intonation and a 
sense of dedication illuminated every 
measure. 

Nadine Conner appeared in recital 
on Nov. 8 under the sponsorship of 
the El Paso Community Concert As- 
sociation. The highlight of her pro- 
gram was her singing of Lil’s two 
arias from ‘‘Turandot’’ which 
emerged with lovely vocal quality, 
impeccable control, and a_ strong 
sense of dramatic urgency. She was 
also heard at her best in a group of 
French songs, which included Bache- 
let’s “Chere Nuit” and the Gavotte 
from “Manon”. Henry Jackson was 
the efficient accompanist. 

Richard Cass, pianist, was presented 
in recital on Oct. 24 under the aus- 
pices of La Asociacién de Conciertos 
de la Comunidad Ciudad Juarez. His 
playing of Book II of Brahms’ “Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Paganini” was 
dazzling in its technical command 
and penetrating in musical insight, 
while his performance of Mozart’s 
Sonata in D major, K. 311, 
showed an almost perfect grasp of 
1&th century style. 

A concert version of “Candide”, 
the musical play by Leonard Bern- 
stein and Lillian Hellman, was ap- 
plauded by a lamentably small audi- 
ence on Oct. 31. Robert Rounseville, 
in splendid voice, was a_ properly 
naive Candide, while Martyn Green’s 
stylish playing of the dual roles of 
Pangioss and Martin was thoroughly 
delightful. Mary Costa, as Cune- 
gonde, brought down the house with 
her brilliant performance of “Glitter 
and Be Gay”, a wonderful parody on 
operatic jewel songs. Irra Petina’s 
portrayal of the Old Lady was quite 
amusing, giving free rein to her com- 
edy gifts. Simple costumes and prop- 
erties contributed to an effective stage 
picture, even without scenery. Duo- 
piano accompaniment was used, and 
a small chorus added support to the 
ensembles. —Wilson D. Snodgrass 


Carnegie Corporation 
Helps Lincoln Center 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has granted $500,000 to Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts “for 
scholarships and other assistance to 
young artists in launching their pro- 
fessional careers”. The funds will be 
administered by the Juilliard School 
of Music. The grant brings the total 
of announced gifts to the Center to 
$38,747,100; its fund-raising goal is 
$75,000,000. 


Seattle Honors 
Cecilia Schultz 


Seattle, Wash. — Cecilia Schultz, 
for years one of the West’s leading 
impresarios, was recently honored at 
a dinner at the Olympic Hotel for 
her musical contributions to the cul- 
tural life of Seattle. M. J. Alhadeff, 
master of ceremonies and former 
usher for Mrs. Schultz, read congratu- 
latory telegrams from Rosa Ponselle, 
Richard Crooks, Jascha 
Yehudi Menuhin, Angna Enters, El- 
len Repp, John F. Majeski, and many 
others. Special guest was Lily Pons, 
who was presented by Mrs. Schultz 
many times in Seattle. 

Spontaneous contributions which 
totaled $1,000 were sent by friends 
and associates for a scholarship in 
her name at the School of Music at 
the University of Washington. 


Heifetz, | 


One of the high points of the even- | 


ing was the performance of a song 
written by Milton Katims, conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony, and his 
wife, Virginia. 











Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 


Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of one of music's mighty masterpieces. 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 75 


First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 
Operetta-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 
Sung in English by company of 45 including soloists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey. 


Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell. Scenery: Robert Fletcher. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
With Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Festival Strings Lucerne 
Distinguished group of 13 
under the direction of RUDOLPH BAUMGARTNER 
with the eminent violinist 


WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN As Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


7 ‘5th Record Breaking Tour — Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1959 


Obernkirchen Children’s Chior 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Choir 
RALPH HUNTER, Conductor 


An extraordinary presentation of Musical Scenes & Songs 


Company of 65 





(20 voices—3 musicians) 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of |! Noah Greenberg, Director 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Columbia and Decca Records 
EUGENE LIST, 


Concerto Festival at 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 











Return of the Popular Mimes 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright LOTHAR PERL, Pianist 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 London ffrr Records 





Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 








113 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baldwin Piano 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 


| RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Piano 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 


Pianist 
Pianist 


Baritone 


LEON FLEISHER 
Pianist 
EUGENE LIST | 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


GEORGE LONDON | 


Baritone 


OZAN MARSH 
Pianist 


MILDRED MILLER > 


Mezzo- oprane 


MAC MORGAN | 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


_ Violist 


MICHAEL RABIN | 





Violinist 


SANROMA | 


Pianist 





ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 





Tenor 


DONALD GRAMM 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International | Songs and Rallads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 











Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 





Soprano 


JON CRAIN 
ALBERT DA COSTA 


LISA DELLA CASA 


_ Soprano 


IGOR GORIN | 


Baritone 


Bass- Baritone 





LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 





- JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 








YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 








BERL SENOFSKY 


Violinist 


RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 





ALEC TEMPLETON 
Pianist 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 








FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction’ 
ANDRE MERTENS 7 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Fra 
Teatro Col fo eaaleesies —_ 








J ORGE BOLET 


EUGENE CONLEY 
FERNANDO CORENA _ 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS _ 


Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 
Pianist 
ERIKA KOETH , 


Soprano — 


JAN RUBES _ 

Me REE ______ Bass-Baritone = 

GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 
Mezzo- Soprano : 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


v ienna State Opera, Le: Scala, Teatro | Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY | 





Tenor 


Baritone ' 





YIL-KWEI SZE _ 


Bass-Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 





Alfred & Secheit . 
TELTSCHIK _ 


Duo- Pianists 


Soprano — 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone © 








